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NOTICE TO WRITERS 


We welcome contributions from our readers. In 
every issue we publish teachers’ and administrators’ 
articles reporting improvements, experiments, and 
successes as achieved in their schools. Many of our 
readers have accomplished things in classrooms and 
in school systems that should be known in thousands 
of other high schools. 

Our preferred length for articles is 1,000 to 


2,500 words. We also welcome items reporting good 
but minor ideas in 50 to 600 words. In addition to 
fact articles (which need not be dull or prosy) we 
invite articles of controversy, satire, etc., on second- 
ary-education subjects. Typing should be double- 
spaced. Keep carbon copy and send us the original. 

Address manuscripts to The Editors, The Clear- 
ing House, 207 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 























WALTER PRICHARD 
EATON 
of the Yale Drama Schools says: 


“There have surely never been 
so many one-act plays collected 
in a single volume and of so 
wide a range. Will especially ap- 
peal to the harried amateur di- 
rectors who have to operate with- 
out funds. In this collection, the 
level of intelligence is surprising- 
ly high, and not a few of the 
plays are technically first rate. 
Every amateur group will want 
to own this book.” 
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and are highly recommended for tourna- 
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THE AMERICAN WAY: 


Oakdale’s freshman laboratory course 
in social living and democratic ideals 


By 


JOSEPH BURTON VASCHE and EDWARD D. MORGAN 


ociIAL Livinc: A Laboratory Course in 
the American Way of Life” is a sig- 
nificant feature of the program of each of 
the 210 freshmen of Oakdale Union High 
School. Six sections of the course are of- 
fered, each meeting for two consecutive 
forty-minute periods daily, under the lead- 
ership of one of four course instructors, and 
carrying double-unit credit toward gradua- 
tion. The present program is the result of 
long-range curriculum development, and it 
stands as the school’s best answer to the 
basic needs and interests of entering pupils." 
Social Living at Oakdale High is based 
upon the philosophy that the secondary 
school should provide a functional cur- 
riculum, one which gives to each child the 
opportunity to participate in activities typi- 


—— 


Epiror’s Nore: The authors report that 
they developed this course “as the school’s 
best answer to the basic needs and interests 
of entering pupils”, with the cooperation 
and encouragement of the _ principal, 
Harold E. Chastain. In addition to the 
authors, three faculty members, Carl K. Bos- 
well, Max M. Schmoekel, and David N. 
Davidson, assisted in presenting the course. 
Mr. Vasché is director of guidance, and Mr. 
Morgan is dean of boys, of the Oakdale 
Union High School, Oakdale, Cal. 


cal of contemporary life. To this end, the 
program offers a diversity of experiences, 
including those usually presented in social 
studies, English, and orientation courses, 
each selected and directed by pupils and 
teachers working in close cooperation, with 
the individual boy or girl given every en- 
couragement to carry on independent work 
in related special-interests fields. The pro- 
gram aims at absolute democracy within the 
school setting, and every minute detail is 
developed with that end in view. 

General Aim. Social Living represents an 
attempt to adapt the individual, in a better 
way, for life in this changing world. The 
basic aim of this course is to make the pe- 
riod of high-school education more profit- 
able and more enjoyable to the entering 
freshman pupil by offering such materials 
and guidance as should assist him in making 
those adjustments which are necessary if he 
hopes to master the obstacles in the path of 
his progress. 

Specific Objectives. The course in Social 
Living has been organized with the hope 
that the following objectives will be real- 
ized within the pupil himself: 

1. Scholastic performances of the highest 
type as a result of providing materials that 

* For a description of the previous course consult: 


Vasché, J. B., “Personal Management: An Orienta- 
tion Course for Entering Freshmen”, The Clearing 


House, January 1938, pp. 290-292. 
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will stimulate pupils to work with purposes 
in mind. 

2. Intelligent choice of courses as a re- 
sult of acquainting the pupil with the con- 
tents, demands, and values of each course 
in the program of studies. 

3. Intelligent choice of activities, encour- 
aged by acquainting the pupil with the pro- 
grams and values of each activity sponsored 
by the school. 

4. Mastery of the essentials of communi- 
cation, induced by emphasizing good speak- 
ing, good writing, and good reading habits. 

5. Enlightenment upon the demands of, 
and participation in, contemporary life, 
through critical discussion and evaluation 
of present-day theories and trends, for which 
the school provides numerous opportunities. 

6. Serious thought upon life-work possi- 
bilities, stimulated by presenting discussions 
of vocations and vocational opportunities. 

7. An ethical attitude toward human rela- 
tions, to be developed by critically analyz- 
ing all phases of human society. 

Study Units. In semester one the theme is 
“Acquiring the Democratic Background”. 
Unit I, Institutions of which We Are a Part 
(eight weeks), covers these topics: Becoming 
Acquainted with the School, The Story of 
Our Community, How City and County 
Are Governed, California—Our State, and 
Interesting Features of the Nation. 

Unit II, How America Maintains Itself as 
a Nation (six weeks), covers Conversation, 
Our Postal System, Telephone and Tele- 
graph, Travel by Land, Sea, and Plane, 
Radio and Television, and Newspapers and 
Magazines. 

Unit III, American Responsibility One of 
Preserving Life (three weeks), is made up 
of these topics: The Accident Challenge, 
Home and Work Safety, and Traffic Safety 
Education (including The Automobile, 
Law and the Automobile, The Driver, The 
Accident Problem, First Aid, Enjoying the 
Automobile). 

The Theme of semester two is “Living 
within the Democratic World”. It continues 
with Unit IV, Physical and Mental Health 


Factors as Individual and Group Concerns 
(seven weeks), which includes The Art of 
Maintaining One’s Fitness, Personal Health 
Factors, Trends in Public Health, and Ren- 
dering First Aid to the Injured. 

Unit V, Relationships with People (three 
weeks), studies these topics: Personality De- 
velopment, Knowing and Doing What Is 
Right, Traits Worth Cultivating, Class and 
School Spirit. 

Unit VI, Planning One’s Vocational- 
Avocational Career (four weeks), has these 
sub-divisions: Do I Know Myself?—Self- 
Analysis, The Occupational-Picture Survey, 
Recreations, Looking Ahead in High 
School. 

Unit VII, Enrichment of Life through 
Appreciation (three weeks), takes up The 
World of Books, Art and Music, The Silver 
Screen, and Radio and Television. 

A sustaining unit on “Current Trends 
and Issues” provides a diversified back- 
ground for understanding of local, state, 
national, and international events. 

Coordination. An integral part of the 
program is the Daily Participation Sheet, 
a mimeographed bulletin prepared by the 
instructors, which regularly weaves together 
in clearly defined terms these phases of the 
program: basic unit learning materials; 
mechanics, including lists of functional 
grammar problems; explanations of writing 
and speaking projects; presentations of 
words for vocabulary study and spelling; 
suggestions for Reader’s Digest, other maga- 
zine, newspaper, and leisure-time book read- 
ing; recommended radio programs and mo- 
tion pictures; ideas for voluntary local and 
foreign correspondence of various types; 
details of class and school organization and 
of the plans and progress of all student ac- 
tivities; explanations of course undertak- 
ings, such as excursions, programs, parties, 
entertainment of guests, etc.; current 
events; and other items of general group 
interest.? 


* For a detailed description of the Daily Participa- 
tion Sheet see: Vasché, J. B., “Daily Participation 
Sheet—A Learning Aid,” California Journal of Sec- 
ondary Education, April 1939, pp. 206-207. 
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Pupil Leadership. Pupil initiative pre- 
dominates throughout the entire program. 
A class chairman is appointed each week 
to preside over the daily meetings. Another 
pupil is responsible for roll call, another for 
distribution of study materials, another for 
room arrangement, and so on through the 
various class duties. The instructor spends 
most of the time sitting down with the 
group as an interested participant, the 
chairman guiding the meeting program. 
Members are at all times free to suggest 
possible class projects and procedures. In- 
structors have found their ideas to be sound 
and logical. 

Course Instructors. The four young men 
teaching sections of the course have had 
unusually broad study and activity experi- 
ence, and possess the leadership qualities 
and the spirit necessary to guide success- 
fully a program such as this. This group 
meets regularly for discussions related to 
all aspects of the program. 

Course Materials. Course study materials 
are obtained from countless sources, instead 
of from the traditional textbook, which has 
no place in the Oakdale program. Instead, 
materials are selected from the following 
general sources: 

1. Daily activity bulletin, student hand- 
book, school newspaper and yearbook, for 
information on the school. 

2. Group-guidance publications for many 
adjustment materials. 

3. Current newspapers, magazines, and 
radio, for sustaining record of world hap- 
penings. 

4. Social-science and English guides for 
specific information. 

5. Library reading references for inci- 
dental materials. 

6. Workbooks, guidance booklets, mono- 
graphs, and standardized tests for supple- 
mentary use. 

Strong classroom libraries have been de- 
veloped, and are basic parts of the program. 
Forty copies of each issue of Reader’s Digest 
and of the American Observer are awaited 
eagerly by class members. 


Reading Program. Social Living is inter- 
ested in the development of wholesome 
reading interests and in perfected reading 
ability. Leisure out-of-school reading is en- 
couraged, while two class periods each week 
are given pupils for free reading. This plan 
has been most popular and has led pupils 
into books and magazines of all different 
types. Reading is without traditional report 
requirements, with the result that many in- 
teresting oral and written reports have been 
prepared voluntarily. 

Frequent reading ability tests serve to 
give to both pupils and teachers definite 
measures of pupil reading ability and de- 
velopment, and form a basis upon which 
teachers may suggest remedial procedures. 

Work in so-called “English essentials” is 
functional, an outgrowth of difficulties ap- 
pearing in class writing and speech, and is 
based upon a concise syllabus prepared by 
the instructors for these ninth-grade pupils. 
Grammar, sentence structure, punctuation, 
spelling, and other mechanics are treated 
in this way. 

It has been gratifying to note that stu- 
dents in Social Living courses have set high 
standards in both reading and essentials. 
The past year’s Social Living classes read 
far more books than did previous freshman 
English classes, while their performance 
upon various essentials tests and in composi- 
tion and speech indicate development of a 
type far higher than that of previous ninth- 
graders. 

Individual Projects. Pupil initiative in 
the choice of problems has led to the de- 
velopment of many outstanding projects, 
related to the various course units. Inde- 
pendent research carried on by individual 
pupils, working alone and in groups, has 
demonstrated what adolescent pupils are 
capable of accomplishing when given full 
opportunity to develop their interests. 
Many oral reports have been repeated be- 
fore all sections, bringing new information 
to all class members and giving the reporter 
fine training in public speaking. Many of 
the reporters add to the effectiveness of their 
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speeches through use of collected visual ma- 
terials. 

Physical Equipment. For a program such 
as this, the Social Living classroom must be 
the new-type study laboratory. Furnishings 
at Oakdale include the following articles, 
which for variety and pleasantness and at 
the suggestion of class members, are rear- 
ranged at frequent intervals: 

1. Six large movable, flat-top tables, each 
capable of accommodating six pupils. 

2. Thirty-five comfortable chairs. 
Speaker’s stand. 

. Steel filing cabinet. 

. Bookshelves. 

Bulletin board. 

Radio, 

Small blackboard space. 

g. Teacher's desk and chair. 

The cost of furnishings is moderate. 
Much of the equipment might be produced 
in school shops. 

Course Activities. Activities characterize 
the program. Frequent group excursions to 
local business and industrial establishments 
and to governmental agencies enrich knowl- 
edge previously acquired in the classroom. 
School time and school buses are used for 
all such trips. 

The program is based upon the philoso- 
phy that the curriculum extends beyond the 
classroom door. Pupils are at all times free 
to draw upon all departments of the school 
and the community for assistance in the 
development of course projects. Commit- 
tees are excused during class time to plan 
and arrange reports and programs. Mem- 
bers undertaking specialized work are free 
to go to the industrial arts shop, to the 
science laboratory, to the agriculture de- 
partment, to the music hall, to the typewrit- 
ing room, to collect and arrange materials. 
Many times project work leads individual 
pupils and small cooperating groups off the 
campus and into the community. This sys- 
tem has had few abuses—it is based upon 
the understanding that the pupil must have 
definite purposes in all such out-of-class- 


ye 
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room work, and that he must have results 
to show for the time which has been so con- 
sumed. 

Ten minutes of each class day is given to 
listening to radio newscasts, while occa- 
sional special-events broadcasts command 
additional time. Many sound and silent mo- 
tion pictures and slide programs are pre- 
sented, supplementing basic course study 
materials. Radio and motion pictures are 
well-planned, integral parts of the course. 

The classroom always features a pictorial 
display related to the unit under considera- 
tion. Pupils are encouraged to contribute 
materials for the bulletin boards and the 
display counters, and many outstanding col- 
lections have been furnished by class mem- 
bers. Pupils are constantly encouraged to 
correspond with commercial and govern- 
mental agencies throughout the state and 
nation for information and materials which 
will broaden their understanding. 

Frequent informal classroom entertain- 
ment programs and parties give all pupils 
an Opportunity to participate socially. Pupil 
chairmen and committee members plan and 
guide all such events, down to the most 
minute details. Noon games between Social 
Living sections serve to develop good class 
spirit, at the same time encouraging wider 
participation in all school activities. 

Class Activities. Absolute democracy has 
characterized this informal program. Last 
school year, for example, every ninth-grader 
(there were 210 of them) was a candidate 
for the office of president of the freshman 
class. 

Early in the year fiery campaign speeches 
could be heard in every classroom—candi- 
dates modestly setting forth their qualifi- 
cations for office. Each section then elected 
two capable members to the Freshman class 
council. At a combined frosh meeting, the 
twelve representatives were presented, and 
from this group the class as a whole chose 
the president, the vice-president, the secre- 
tary, the treasurer, and the sergeant-at-arms 
to provide leadership for the year’s program. 
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The class, under direction of the council 
of twelve, set an enviable record in class 
and school activities, and lived up to its 
motto, “The class of ’42, the best class in 
school!” 

During the past year the freshman class 
prepared an outstanding float for the com- 
munity Armistice Day parade, sponsored 
one large evening class party, presented a 
fine assembly program, and stood first in the 
school for support of student body activities, 
an unusual record for ninth-graders. 

Inter-section competition in sales cam- 
paigns stimulated purchases of student-body 
cards, annuals, and tickets to school func- 
tions. 

The freshman girls’ baseball team won 
the school championship, while several 
pupils were members of the school’s girls’ 
tumbling team which was featured in Life 
magazine and in the five major theatrical 
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newsreels during the spring of 1939. Sev- 
eral freshman boys represented the school 
on athletic teams, and in agricultural con- 
test work. School music, dramatics, art, and 
journalism found many young freshmen to 
be creditable performers. In fact, freshmen 
stood out in every branch of Oakdale High 
life during the 1938-39 school year. 

Evaluation. The administration credits 
the Social Living program with having 
made outstanding accomplishments with 
the freshman group at Oakdale High. The 
course is the core of ninth-year work, and 
by its informality of organization and pre- 
sentation has not only developed good stu- 
dent spirit, but has also brought about 
understanding and attitudes which previ- 
ously had not been possible. The program 
will broaden as it develops, and as time 
unfolds it should become an even more sig- 
nificant part of the curriculum. 


TEACHER’S MOTHER GOOSE +* * 


The Cupboard of Hubbard Was Bare 


By EFFA E. PRESTON 


Schoolmistress Hubbard went to the cupboard 
To get her poor pupils a book, 

But when she got there the cupboard was bare; 
They didn’t get even a look. 


She went to the office 
And queried, “How come? 
The book shelves are empty, 
A mere vac-u-um!” 














Pictogram of cupboard 


The Principal answered, 
“Miss Hubbard, tut, tut! 

Insist on supplies and 
Your salary'll be cut.” 


She went to the Super. 

He said, “In our schools 
A versatile teacher 

Can mzrke her own tools.” 


She went to the Board who 
Replied with a pout, 

“New books? Why the budget 
Included them out.” 


She went back to school and 
Her pupils uncouth 

Yelled, “This system's lousy!” 
She said, “Ain't it the truth.” 











ALLEGED SCIENCE: 


How much bunk is being taught in high 
By school science classes as gospel truth? 


PHILIP B. SHARPE 


T HAS BEEN claimed with much justifica- 
I tion that scientific attitude is often the 
weakest ingredient in the compound per- 
sonalities of our citizens, and that it should 
therefore receive special consideration in 
our schools. By “scientific attitude” is meant 
the disposition to use scientific method in 
the solving of problems. 

This at once brings up the moot question, 
“How much transfer does or can exist?” It 
is a puzzling as well as a vital question. 
Many of the experimental studies would 
lead one to believe that transfer does not 
exist at all—that there is “no sich animule”. 
But on the other hand, our common sense 
tells us at least this, that people who learn to 
read, write, and figure school materials in 
school, do actually sometimes read, write, 
and figure other materials outside of school, 
both during their school days and later. 
Even psychologists give some weight to in- 


Epiror’s Note: The author holds that 
where science teachers worship the textbook 
blindly, and venerate the “authorities” 
rather than scrutinize the facts skeptically, 
they are guilty of doing their pupils tr- 
reparable harm. It isn’t just the teaching of 
wrong information that is involved. They 
are setting for their pupils a shameful ex- 
ample of avoidance of the scientific method. 
If science courses can do anything for 
pupils, rt is to inculcate in them the habit 
of seeking first-hand facts concerning their 
personal problems, and of reasoning ob- 
jectively, skeptically, on them. In an article 
calculated to blast our complacency, Mr. 
Sharpe offers in evidence the “balanced 
aquarium myth”. He teaches science courses 
in the Greenwich, N.Y., High School. 


trospection, and introspectively speaking, 
we sometimes seem to detect such tendencies 
in ourselves. Could there be some serious 
defect in the testing methods of the “sci- 
ence” of psychology? 

But it can be admitted readily enough 
that there is very little transfer of the sci- 
entific attitude from our present courses 
into the larger world. Common observa- 
tions as well as psychological studies bear 
this out, and considerable reflection has led 
us to the conclusion that it is a matter for 
small surprise. Water does not gush from 
dusty wells. WE TEACH STUDENTS NEXT TO 
NOTHING ABOUT SCIENTIFIC METHOD: WHY 
SHOULD THEY BE DISPOSED TO USE IT? 

This is a strong stand and probably an 
unpopular one, since one might begin to 
wonder if the science teachers get their 
indisposition in the same way that the 
science students get theirs. But if we find 
rank negligence of scientific method in 
science classes—what can we conclude? 

To find rank negligence here is an easy 
task. The lamentable and well-nigh uni- 
versal disuse of scientific method that pre- 
vails after many years in our alleged science 
classes is clearly shown, for instance, by the 
persistent popularity of what might be well 
called The Great Myth of the Balanced 
Aquarium. 

The balanced aquarium is usually de- 
fined as an aquarium containing enough 
animal life to supply the needs of the 
plants and enough plant life to supply the 
needs of the animals. Thus we see that the 
balanced aquarium is supposed to prove 
that the general relationship between plants 
and animals is one of mutual helpfulness-- 
it is symbiotic, not parasitic. 

Now if we have a modicum of that great- 
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est of scientific traits, skepticism (the begin- 
ning of wisdom), the obvious thing to do 
is to set up three aquariums which will be 
identical in preparation and treatment ex- 
cept that one will be “balanced” according 
to the usual instructions, one will contain 
animals only, and one will contain plants 
only, as closely as these conditions can be 
approximated. 

They will all be placed where they will 
receive a little sunlight on fair days. Then 
they will be left strictly untouched. If the 
definition is true, life will flourish in the 
mixed aquarium and die out in the other 
two; but what does happen? 

After a little it will be found that the 
animals without plants have died. Both the 
plants and the animals will have lived after 
a poor fashion in the balanced aquarium. 
The plants will have thrived best where 
alone! 

Therefore the general relationship be- 
tween plants and animals is parasitic, not 
symbiotic—just the opposite of the usual 
authoritative textbook testimonial. The ani- 
mals require the plants at whose expense 
they feed. The plants require only a measure 
of freedom from the animals which destroy 
them. The relationship in the balanced 
aquarium may be better illustrated by any 
flowering plant and the lice which suck 
its juices without perhaps causing it en- 
tirely to wither and die. 

What a situation we have uncovered! 
Although one simple and obvious use of the 
controlled scientific experiment is sufficient 
to upset the myth, although every labora- 
tory and nearly every home is equipped to 
puncture the great fiction—three dishpans 
would do—the balanced aquarium is still 
classed as “useful information”; it is still 
a part of our “world picture”; and it is 
still taught in almost if not all biology 
and general science texts. Look them over. 

In some states the balanced aquarium is 
the SINE QUA NON of laboratory equipment. 
Monographs describing minutely just how 
to attain and maintain the supposedly deli- 


cate balance (sic) between the plants and 
the animals are still accepted and published. 
The balanced aquarium remains as popu- 
lar an unfounded belief as can readily be 
found. 

If one would prostrate his talents to fake 
a balanced aquarium, the secret is this. Put 
in all the plant life there is room for, and 
very little animal life, no more than the 
plants can surely stand. But better by far, 
why not take this prevalent superstition 
or misconception as a remarkable oppor- 
tunity to teach a little genuine experimenta- 
tion, a little true science? Let us point out 
that the books are wrong, that in science 
there are no authorities except the facts 
of nature, that observations taken under 
controlled conditions are the one unassail- 
able proof. 

Let us strive to develop the attitude that 
if even the great Darwin himself had said 
that all spiders have six legs, we for our 
part are disposed to use the scientific 
method. We would prefer to believe the 
spiders in such a matter. 

But thinking again of the things that 
actually take place in science classrooms 
today, is it not clear that the current fad 
of phrasing topic and chapter headings in 
question form does not constitute teaching 
of the scientific method? Is it not mere lip- 
service which scientific method and attitude 
are receiving so loudly nowadays from the 
many educators who possess neither? What 
sort of “science” courses and “science” 
training have we been humbugging, lo these 
many years! 

Is it to be wondered at that it is difficult 
to find evidence of transfer of scientific 
attitude from institutions where such myths 
are unscientifically maintained? Is it not 
clear that there exists little transfer of sci- 
entific attitude from educational institu- 
tions to life because there exists little sci- 
entific attitude in those institutions? 

And since the main benefits of a liberal 
education must accrue through transfer, 
and since it is generally agreed that the 
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many students who do not become profes- 
sional scientists should receive training of 
more value to them than the typical pre- 
professional courses, should we not feel 
free, and also morally obliged, to adapt our 
science courses primarily for the purpose 
of securing transfer of scientific attitude? 

The fact that scientific method can be 
quick, easy, non-mechanical, fun, and often 
successful in the solving of personal prob- 
lems is a realization to be gotten not from 
present “science courses” but from practice 
in solving personal problems by means of 
scientific method. 

Transfer should occur from personal 
problem-solving activities, somewhat guided 
by the instructor, to personal problem- 
solving activities not guided by an instruc- 
tor. These two situations are so near 
identity that there is only a small gap to 
be bridged by transfer. It is no wider than 
the gap in the transfer of reading, writing, 
and figuring. Wide familiarity, skill, and 
success in the former should predispose the 
student to try the same methods in the 
latter situation. That occurrence would con- 
stitute transfer of scientific attitude, the 
disposition to use scientific method in the 
solving of problems. 

This plan should produce beneficial 
transfer. As a matter of fact it has been 
dabbled in with some success. And anyhow, 


it seems to be the only hope of making 
science courses of more value than presenta- 
tion encyclopedias. Therefore the plan 
should be given thorough trial by the few 
teachers who are personally able to do so 
and who are also lucky enough to be in a 
position with the necessary freedom. 

And what, for instance, do we mean by 
“personal problems”? There are so many 
that it is hard to begin listing them and 
harder yet to stop. Life consists of little 
else. 

The world is full of Monday headaches, 
sleepless nights, and questionable patent 
medicines, doctors, and friends. The roof 
leaks, the furnace smokes, the windows rat- 
tle, and the lawnmower chews, bucks, and 
throws you over the handlebars. 

Your golf stroke is mounted on an eccen- 
tric, your tennis racket is full of holes, and 
no matter how vigorously you swim you 
come out where in you went. Pastry gives 
you pimples, strawberries give you hives, 
vegetables give you murmers and com- 
plaints. 

Sonny gets cramps from pumping his 
forty-three ton motorcycle-type bicycle, the 
wife wants you to fix her squeegee, and your 
nights are haunted by the fear of receiving 
a posthumous rejection notice from some 
educational magazine. There are plenty of 
recurring personal problems, and to spare. 


It Is Not Treason 


When we read these carelessly made charges of 
“treason” in connection with the schools, let us 
remember that: 

It is not “treason” to teach that American ideals 
require a fair chance for everyone in terms of eco- 
nomic, social, and educational opportunity. 

It is not “treason” to teach that these ideals are 
not yet fully achieved and to stir the enthusiasm 
of youth to attain these ideals more fully. 

It is not “treason” to teach that the current de- 
velopments in our economic life put great strain on 
the institutions of democracy and to summon up 
youthful vigilance . . . to meet the challenge. 

It is not “treason” to teach that many different 


races and people have made a worthwhile contribu- 
tion to our American culture. 

It is not “treason” to teach the importance of the 
civil liberties, nor to give practice in the responsible 
use of these liberties in dealing with debatable pub- 
lic questions. 

It is not “treason” to teach that the United 
States can learn some useful lessons from the ¢x- 
perience of other countries. 

It is not “treason” to teach important truths, 
even though those truths be distasteful to powerful 
interests in the community; not treason yet, not yet 
in the United States of America.—WILLIAM G. CARR 
in Journal of the N.E.A. 
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The JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL’S 
special problems are met by our new-type 


by REPORT CARD 


L. J. HAUSER 


N THE hope of providing better educa- 
I tional opportunities for the develop- 
ment of the whole child, we decided to 
make a study of the problem of guidance. 
It soon became apparent that our competi- 
tive system of marking was one of the proce- 
dures not consistent with the fundamental 
principles of good guidance. It was there- 
fore decided that a new report card should 
be developed in line with sound principles 
of guidance. 

This was done with the cooperation of all 
the teachers. The problem was discussed at 
a general teachers’ meeting, and this discus- 
sion was followed by many small informal 
group meetings. Articles on report cards 
and marking systems appearing in the dif- 
ferent current magazines, as well as refer- 
ences in professional books, were called to 
the teachers’ attention. Excerpts of especial 
interest and importance were posted on the 
bulletin boards. 

After some discussion of the problem it 
was decided that the best approach would 
be to develop a new primary card first and 
then follow with the development of a new 


= 


Eprror’s Note: “Jt seems to me that too 
little attention has been given to the special 
problems of the junior high school in the 
development of modern types of report 
cards,” wrote the author in submitting this 
article, which deals with the plan of his 
school system on that score. But before the 
junior-high-school report card was modern- 
ized, that of the elementary grades was 
tackled—and Dr. Hauser explains the rea- 
son. The author is superintendent of 
schools, Riverside, Ill. 


card in the middle and upper grades. There 
were two reasons for this procedure: First, 
the children in these grades had not yet 
been indoctrinated with the system of com- 
petitive grades, and therefore both the chil- 
dren and the adults could accept the new 
plan without too much bias, and second, the 
primary teachers were the ones who showed 
the greatest interest in the development of 
a new card. 

The report card problem was studied in- 
tensively with the teachers at group meet- 
ings. After careful study and discussion, a 
new report card based on the school’s phi- 
losophy of individual growth, group co- 
operation, respect for personality, and 
sound mental health was developed. 

This report card provides for the child's 
work in each subject to be marked either 
“satisfactory” or “unsatisfactory” in terms 
of his ability to do school work. If he is 
doing all that can be reasonably expected of 
him, his work is “satisfactory”. 

However, the parent needs to know much 
more about the child and his work than the 
marks he receives in the different subjects. 
For this reason, a number of blank sheets 
are bound with the report card as a regular 
part of the record. This space is used by 
the teacher for the purpose of making 
specific explanations and suggestions con- 
cerning the child's difficulties, progress, 
habits and attitudes that will prove helpful 
to the parent. Space is also provided for 
comments by the parents. 

Since this new card was introduced 
gradually, it was possible for the parents 
to adjust themselves more easily to the new 
way of thinking required. It was used in 
grades 2 and g the first year. (There are no 
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report cards in the first grade, but a letter 
is sent to the parents twice a year.) The next 
years it followed the children into grades 4, 
5 and 6, in the order mentioned. 

When the problem of developing a new 
report card of a similar type reached the 
seventh- and eighth-grade teachers, the re- 
action was not quite so favorable. The fact 
that these grades are highly departmental- 
ized may account for the more conservative 
point of view. After the problem had been 
discussed at several teachers’ meetings, a 
sub-committee of three was selected by the 
group to make a survey of the opinions of 
all the teachers in these grades. Each teacher 
was requested to give the committee an un- 
signed, typewritten copy of her point of 
view on school marks and report cards. 

These reports revealed two important 
reactions on the part of the majority of the 
teachers: First, that competitive grades are 
needed as an incentive for the children to 
do their best work, and second, that work- 
ing for competitive grades provides a more 
real life-situation, since competitive wages 
are used as incentives in life. 

The fact that many of these teachers 
question the new report card presents a real 
challenge to those who favor it. If the new 
system is sound, it surely must be possible to 
convince the teachers of the fact. Further- 
more, unless the teachers, pupils and par- 
ents sccept the new type of card whole- 
heartedly, no real value can be gained by 
introducing it. 

There may easily be factors in the upper 
grades different from those in the lower 
and middle grades that have an important 
bearing on school marks. Although I do 
not agree with the arguments presented by 
the teachers, I do believe there are certain 
factors peculiar to the upper grades that 
must be given due consideration. The argu- 
ment that the children will not work unless 
they have competitive grades as an incentive 
is disproved by our own experience in the 
other grades. Then too, if it is marks that 
pupils are working for, the emphasis will 


be upon the acquisition of facts, of giving 
back to the teacher that which he gives out. 
Instead of pupils learning to think for 
themselves, there is the danger that they 
will tend to sell out their honest opinions 
for the price of marks. 

There is certainly some point to the sug- 
gestion that the children must learn to ad- 
just themselves to the conditions of life in 
the outside world. However, marks cannot 
be considered the same as wages for work. 
The real “pay” that the pupil receives for 
his work is not marks, but the growth which 
results from his various school experiences. 
The marks are of no real value to him. The 
knowledge, skills, habits, ideals, and atti- 
tudes that he develops are the important 
outcomes of his education. 

In life, the wage earner gives his services 
to the employer for the latter’s benefit, not 
his own, and in return receives the amount 
of money agreed upon. It is this very idea 
that marks are the “pay” the pupil receives 
for his efforts that has so badly misplaced 
the real objective of education. 

However, there are two factors which, it 
seems to me, do make a difference between 
the problem of report cards in the junior 
high school and in the elementary school. 

Since the traditional system of marking is 
used in the high school, consideration must 
be given to the child’s problem of adjust- 
ment at that level. The high school is a 
township school, under separate jurisdic- 
tion, and group action on the problem is 
even more difficult to achieve than in the 
junior high school. It may be that the 
junior-high-school marking system should 
be considered as a transition from the ele- 
mentary school to the high school. 

It is also important that the parents, as 
well as the pupils, have some understand- 
ing of the kind of work the children are 
doing, not only in terms of their own abil- 
ity, but in terms of certain standards as well. 
To allow pupils to go on without any 
knowledge of how their work and ability 
compare with the requirements for certain 
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types of vocations may lead to very poor 
planning and serious frustrations. The 
pupil must be able to plan his high-school 
program intelligently and not register for 
a type of course for which he is not quali- 
fied. It is likewise poor guidance for him to 
plan a certain program, and then discover 
or suddenly be told that he is not fitted for 
it. The problem therefore reduces itself to 
one of developing a report card which will 
meet these difficulties, as well as emphasize 
sound guidance principles. 

Several alternative plans might be sug- 
gested as a working basis or starting point, 
with the understanding that they are not 
the only ones. 

Plan 1. A report card similar to the one 
used in the elementary school might be de- 
veloped. In addition provision should be 
made for parent-teacher conferences, where 
some indication of the pupil's capacity for 
academic work, as wel! as his approximate 
or “quartile” rank in school subjects as 
measured by standard tests, might be given. 
The conference, of course, should not be 
confined to this information, but should 
include a discussion of other pertinent 
points. 

Among these points might be mentioned 
the pupil's interests, habits, attitudes, and 
emotional stability. The individual cumu- 
lative record folders, which contain the 
child’s health record, a list of his special in- 
terests, comments by various teachers, and 
intelligence and achievement test results 
from the kindergarten on, should prove 
helpful in this connection. 

Provision should be made for the neces- 
sary clerical help demanded for the success- 
ful operation of this plan. Large classes are 
a serious handicap in a departmentalized 
school, where the teacher meets so many dif- 
ferent individuals for short periods each 
day. 

Plan 2. If teachers and parents cannot be 
convinced of the desirability of such a re- 
port card as that discussed in Plan 1 at the 
present time, the following plan might 


prove more acceptable. The card would be 
the same as the one in Plan 1, except for the 
fact that pupils would be marked “satisfac- 
tory”, “unsatisfactory”, and “outstanding”, 
in terms of actual achievement. 

This three-point system might make a 
convenient transition from the elementary- 
to the high-school marking system. It would 
also give some indication of the pupil's 
achievement in terms of standards, rather 
than ability. The incorporation of the diag- 
nostic letter would not only give the parent 
a better understanding of the child’s whole 
development, but would tend to make each 
teacher more conscious of the need for 
studying each child as an individual. 

Plan 3. A report card which incorporated 
the diagnostic letter, while the school sub- 
jects are marked on the five-point system, 
as at present, could easily be worked out. 
This plan has the disadvantage of continu- 
ing the undesirable competitive grade sys- 
tem in school subjects, but the advantage of 
concentrating the attention of the school 
and the home on the other important out- 
comes of education. 

Plan 4. If the majority of the teachers 
cannot agree on any change, there is no 
reason why those teachers and parents who 
wish to experiment with a new plan should 
not be allowed to do so. It might be desir- 
able to have two entirely different types of 
report cards from which parents and chil- 
dren could choose the one they preferred. 
If the principles underlying the new card 
are sound, it seems reasonable to assume 
that the demand for it will continue to in- 
crease as a result of the program of adult 
education. 

In conclusion, it should be pointed out 
that any report card is merely an administra- 
tive device. The introduction of a new-type 
report card does not imply per se that the 
philosophy of the school has changed. The 
essential point is that all teachers under- 
stand and practice the guidance point of 
view. This understanding requires an ef- 
fective in-service training program. 











UNITY * ue GROSSROADS 


The Plunkville teachers meet to do their 
bit for ‘“‘Education and National Defense”’ 


By RALPH B. PRICE 


HE PLUNKVILLE Community Education 
Association is about to begin one of its 
four required meetings for the year. 

Plunkville is a fairly wealthy small city 
as small cities go today. It has several agri- 
cultural industries. Unions have made some 
inroads, but have been discouraged by the 
anti-union attitude of the community and 
its employers. Most of its 125 teachers con- 
sider themselves underpaid and have never 
been able to figure out why, when teachers 
in most of the surrounding, less prosperous, 
small cities are not quite so underpaid. 
However, they are progressive in a mild 
way, quite proud of their accomplishments, 
but somewhat bored at times by “all these 
meetings and committees”. 

The first meeting of the classroom teach- 
ers is now coming to order. The older teach- 
ers have been seated for some minutes and 
have begun to converse with their neigh- 
bors. The younger teachers are somewhat 
slow about coming in and getting into their 
seats. They always take those nearest the 
door. Important matters such as shop- 
ping, dinner engagements, and personal af- 
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Epitor’s Note: In America’s hour of 
need, the Plunkville teachers gather to con- 
sider what can be done. The author wrote 
this satire to provide CLEARING House read- 
ers with some fun, and also to make a solid 
point. He readily admits that it is “some- 
what exaggerated”. Mr. Price is president of 
the community classroom teachers organi- 
zation of Greeley, Colo., and is vice-chair- 
man of social studies in the Greeley Public 
Schools. 


fairs usually call them away rather early. 


President Schoocher is now speaking. 

“The meeting will come to order. Miss 
Smith, will you read the minutes of the 
last meeting?” 

Miss Smith rises and reads: 

“The fourth meeting of the Plunkville 
Education Association was held May 15, 
1940. Twenty-five members were present. 
A financial report was given and fifty dollars 
was appropriated to send our delegate to 
the national convention. Miss Sweet was 
elected delegate.” 

These minutes are duly approved. 

“Now, we have some important business 
to consider for this first meeting of the 
year,”” contmues Mr. Schoocher. “We have 
our delegate here who represented us at 
the national convention last summer. Miss 
Sweet will tell us about her wonderful trip 
to Cityville. 

“While she is giving the annual report I 
wish you would be thinking about better 
organization for this year. We ought to do 
something about National Defense. I have 
here a little bulletin from the Department 
of Classroom Teachers on ‘How to Organ- 
ize’, suggesting some of the things we can 
do. 

“We can sponsor a lecture and invite 
the community in, establish some friendly 
contacts with the local newspaper, devote 
a meeting to the services of the National 
Education Association and state associa- 
tion, sponsor some public forums, plan a 
tea for retiring teachers. . . . In fact, there 
are any number of things we can do to 
pep up this organization. Now, Miss Sweet, 
will you tell us about your trip?” 
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Miss Sweet rises with her little speech 
all neatly written out. 

“Dear fellow teachers—you must believe 
that I feel so indebted to you for sending 
me to Cityville on such a lovely adventure. 
I spent days planning and getting ready to 
represent our group this last summer. I 
had never ridden on a streamliner and was 
looking forward with great anticipation 
to doing so all during the month of June. 
Finally the day arrived, and as the train 
was leaving the station I thought again of 
how wonderful it was for my fellow teachers 
to grant me this honor. 

“I arrived . . . and the hotel was lovely 
... the food was so grand. If you could only 
have attended the tea given in honor of 
... then Mr. Guffaw gave a lecture. He was 
such a grand man. . . most of the business 
meetings I did not understand .. . you 
can read the resolutions in the bulletin I 
brought home . . . the convention was won- 
derful . . . everyone of you should sometime 
attend a national convention. . . . It was 
democracy at work, and it was something 
I had always dreamed of actually seeing. 
... Then I arrived home tired but happy.” 

“Thank you, Miss Sweet. I am sure that 
our organization profited a great deal from 
having representation this summer,” says 
president Schoocher as he rises from his 
chair. 

“Now I hope you have done some think- 
ing about this problem of a better organ- 
ization this year. I had considered having 
Mr. John Q. Law come up and tell us 
about the legislative ticket today, but we 
have probably all read of the issues in the 
election, and we have got to do something 
about this crisis.” 

At this point in the progress of the meet- 
ing a young teacher near the door rises 
and addresses the chair. 

“Mr. Chairman, I quite agree with you. 
We should do something about organiza- 
tion this year. Several years ago a com- 
mittee investigated some of the salary sched- 
ules of surrounding schools. Nothing has 


been done. We have not had a raise in 
several years and some ot our best teachers 
are leaving us. Why don’t we see what we 
can do about this? Then, next spring a 
school board election is coming up and. . .” 

From somewhere in the back of the room 
someone breaks in. 

“Is that a motion? I second it.” 

“No motion has been made,” booms presi- 
dent Schoocher. “Now let’s get back to 
business. We must do something about this 
international crisis. The schools must plan 
for national defense.” 

“But if we can get our patrons interested 
in the school enough to have a cross section 


of the community on the board...” At 
this juncture the young teacher is inter- 
rupted again. 


Mrs. Oldfather has secured the floor from 
president Schoocher. 

“It is time we teachers began to stand 
together in this crisis. We must be profes- 
sional. We must measure up to our responsi- 
bility to the youth we serve. The way some 
people talk one would think we should 
behave as a labor union. Many years ago 
we had a fine professional organization. 
Sometimes we had musical selections. Occa- 
sionally the superintendent lectured to us. 
As I recall readings were sometimes given. 

“Now education is moving forwara. Pro- 
gressive education has come in and reading 
skills need to be strengthened. I propose 
that at our next meeting we have a demon- 
stration of how to teach reading skills in 
general education.” 

“I will second that motion,” pipes a 
small voice from the center section. 

“You have heard the motion and it has 
been seconded. Is there further discussion?” 
says Mr. Schoocher. 

A prim teacher in her thirties arises 
near the front of the room and secures the 
floor. 

“I am more or less in sympathy with 
the proposal attempted by Mr. Young a 
moment ago. We certainly do need some 
strengthening of the morale of teachers in 
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our school, especially our young married 
men. But I wonder if in a crisis such as 
this we should not be willing to move 
gradually and sacrifice for democracy. I 
propose that we think about considering 
such things next year and this year con- 
centrate on strengthening education in our 
great areas of living.” 

Another teacher rises. 

“I think that is probably good thinking. 
Sometimes I feel sorry for our superin- 
tendent when I think what pressures he 


is under to keep expenses of education 
down. He certainly would be provoked if 
we teachers roiled the board by taking any 
steps ourselves. We might be able to do 
something next year.” 

At this point president Schoocher calls 
for a vote on the motion. There is no 
audible dissent in the voice vote. Another 
motion is made and carried that a musical 
selection be added to the program of the 
next meeting. 

Plunkville’s unity in the crisis is saved. 


Recently They Said: 


Fashion Guidance 


If it were not for my junior girls I probably would 
never know what is high fashion. For my junior girls 
are not anything if they are not high fashion. They 
wear sausage curls and gold spiders on their backs, 
and handbags looped over their shoulders almost 
before the Duchess of Windsor does. If it were not 
for my junior girls I should probably find myself 
still clinging to that little blue dress I wore so much 
back in 1927.—NAom1 JoHN Wuite in The Okla- 
homa Teacher. 


Classroom Princes and Paupers 


If there are some students who come to school in 
tattered clothes and some in elegant attire, the 
answer is not to consign the former to the ragpile, 
and the latter to Emily Post. Certainly, enough evi- 
dence exists to suggest that it is difficult to be im- 
aginative and intellectual after working half the 
night in the neighborhood fruit-market; or suddenly 
to appreciate the beauty of Shakespeare, when fam- 
ily income has provided nil by way of adequate pre- 
vious reading. There are fortunates and unfortu- 
nates. The challenge to the teacher in a democracy 
is patiently to encourage and develop to the utmost 
the abilities inherent in all; not to essay the “hands 
off” attitude where a little hard work is required. 
—SAMUEL PoLatNick in High Points. 


Answer Truthfully 


If every teacher attending the MEA convention 
this next spring should answer truthfully this ques- 
tion: “Why are you attending the convention?”, 
answers might be: “I want to get a better job,” 
“It is a good time to buy spring clothes,” “I want to 
enjoy a holiday,” “I like to see old friends,” “I am 


on a program and have to go,” “I have been given 
a holiday to go and feel it my duty,” “My principal 
told me to go,” “I want to get this resolution 
passed in the delegate assembly.”—LucretTiaA MONEY 
in Mississippi Educational Advance. 


No. 1 Knowledge 


If I had a boy I'd feel more comfortable about 
his future if I knew he possessed mechanical skill 
and understanding than if he showed promise of 
being learned in the law, or medicine, or divinity. 
I do not mean merely the capacity to operate a 
particular tool, or a working acquaintance with a 
particular trade. Tools and trades are sure to 
change. But an understanding of mechanics, of the 
laws and principles that go into the making and 
operation of tools and machines not yet created— 
that is something worth having, and the man who 
has it will not for long be looking for a job.—JouN 
D. Hicks in Wisconsin Journal of Education. 


NYA Work Ideas 


Colorado has 7,000 youth who are aided and 
enabled to stay in school because of NYA as- 
sistance. It is our responsibility as educators to see 
that these 7,000 young people profit from our NYA 
programs. Schools finding it difficult to discover suf- 
ficient job opportunities to give to boys and girls 
on the NYA program are urged to examine the 
Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary 
School Principals, April 1940, or the reprint entitled 
“Youth and Work Opportunities” distributed re- 
cently by the National Youth Administration. This 
provides a compilation of worthwhile NYA projects 
throughout the country.—Rosert §. GILCHRIST in 
Colorado School Journal. 














SCHOOL FOR LIVING: 


A lesson for the Time Capsule 
By BOYD WOLFF 


... “What's the cause of war? We don’t know,” 
said the first. “Aw, we do too,” said the second. 
“Imperialism, profits, munitions makers and all that 
stuff. Everybody knows that.” “I don’t see how you 
can say everybody knows it, because if we knew 
what caused wars we wouldn't have any. That's 
what we study for—to find out what causes things. 
We have to have wars because we don’t know how 
to settle things without them.”—From a discussion 
by eighth-grade pupils. 


WAYS MUST BE FOUND AND PLACED IN EFFECT TO PRE- 
VENT SITUATIONS SUCH AS NOW OBTAIN, IN WHICH MIL- 
LIONS OF YOUNG PEOPLE LEAVE THE SCHOOLS WITHOUT 
ADEQUATE PREPARATION FOR LIFE AND ARE NOT AB- 
SORBED INTO USEFUL OCCUPATIONS FOR PERIODS OFTEN 
OF SEVERAL YEARS.—From Report of the Advisory 
Committee on Education to the President, 1938. 


The lesson today 

Is for the Time Capsule. 

Any class may be the last now 

With M-Day just around the corner. 


The lesson at this time 

Is for all who have ever said, “It is through 
education that we shall know what to do.” 

It is for those who have sacrificed every- 
thing for an education. 

It is for those who have said, “I would do 


— 


Eprror’s Note: The author writes, “The 
piece I am sending is experimental in form. 
I call it documentary writing. It is based on 
facts and can be exactly documented if you 
wish to check on sources of information. 
It is about time educators began to adapt 
their way of writing and speaking to pro- 
gressive trends in expression such as are 
being developed in social drama, movies, 
and radio.” Mr. Wolff teaches English and 
social studies in the high school of the Dal- 
ton Schools, Inc., New York. 


anything to give my child an education.” 
The lesson is for all those Americans 
Who pay two billion dollars a year pre- 
paring for life — 
— John Dewey said, “Learn by do- 
ing.” — 
And one billion preparing for death. 
— The General said, “We need a bigger 
army.” 
We begin with a brief review: 


It is now 
Eleven years later. 
There are those 
Who do not know 
— The old days, 
Do not know 
— Prosperity, 
Do not know 
— Normalcy. 
Millions have reached a new adolescence. 


Thirty million in schools 
Are hearing lies about — the new days, 
about — poverty, about — change. 
Five million between sixteen and twenty- 
four 
Have left school — 
Three million of these 
Have found nothing else 
Unless you count 
The five per cent in asylums 
— The cause locked in and the cure 
locked out — 
And the twenty-five per cent who have 
syphilis or gonorrhea — 
Two hundred thousand have left home “to 
ease the family burden”. 
— Two centuries of progress since Jona- 
than Swift suggested that the poor 
should devote themselves to rearing 
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children to be killed and eaten in his 
Modest Proposal for Preventing the 
Children of the Poor People from 
Being a Burden. 


We outline the facts leading up to the main 
point... 


Write it in your notebook 
That thirty million are moving up — 
Thirty million are asking for education 
— InP.S.1 and 101 
— In boys’ schools and girls’ schools 
— Country day schools — boarding 
schools 
— Parochial 
schools 
And getting textbooks — 
A million high-school graduates a year 
And nine hundred thousand 
High school freshmen, sophomores and jun- 
iors 
Dropping out every year. 
Thirty million moving up 
— In state universities and private uni- 
versities 
— In land grant colleges — in reli- 
gious colleges 
— In teachers’ colleges and liberal col- 
leges 
— City colleges — military colleges. 


schools and finishing 


Put it down that 

Thirty million are asking questions 

And being offered diplomas — 

. ORNARE PLACVIT PRO MERITIS . . . 

Are asking questions 

And getting speeches — 

.. « The Anglo-Saxon tradition of educa- 
tion is that though never attaining 
perfection, we approach it nearer and 
nearer... 

Asking what they can believe their lives 

are coming to — 
. TITVLO GRADVQVE CONDECORARE . . . 

Asking why their fathers and brothers can’t 

get jobs — 

. . « It is not to be forgotten that our col- 


leges were founded through years of 
drastic toil by men of religious fervor, 
who in self-sacrifice literally gave their 
lives for the perpetuation of institu- 
tions designed no less for spiritual in- 
spiration than for intellectual com- 
mand... 
Asking why it isn’t nice to play with dagoes, 
micks and polacks — 
Asking what’s wrong with Jews 
Asking why Negroes don’t live on our 
street — 
Asking why movies are censored and books 
are censored — 
Asking about the migrant workers and ten- 
ant farmers — 
Asking why men fight for gold — and 
bury it — 
. EIQVE DONAVIMVS POTESTATEM . . . 
Asking about sex — 
Asking why they can’t pick their own wars 
— ornone — 
Asking — ASKing — ASKING why 
things are different for them 
And being told toshutup — or keep out 
of trouble — or read A Message to 
Garcia — or get up earlier — or be 
kind to their mothers — or to be hon- 
est — or to save and be thrifty. 


Make a note 
That thirty million are moving up 
To meet five million — 
— They said you had to have an A.B. 
to get a job. 
— They didn’t say how many A.B.’s 
were out of work 
— And Ph.D.’s in department stores 
— or studying more and more about 
less and less. 


Paste in your notebook the clippings . . . 
STUDENT BELIEVED LOST IN Woops; Worried 
About Exams 


YOUTH, 19, ‘BURDEN TO FAMILY,’ LEAPS TO 
DEATH FROM BRIDGE — 

STUDENTS PROBED AS BLACK SHIRTS; Okla- 
homa Officials Say Boys and Girls Drilled 
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Quietly With Guns — 

BOY FATHER, 16, SHOOTS GIRL; Found Try- 
ing to Hang Self After Unsuccessful At- 
tempt to Get Job — 

UNWED MOTHER SENTENCED IN SUBWAY BABY 
DEATH — 

SHOT FROM PORCH KILLS GIRL, 16, IN HOME; 
Investigators Working on Theory that 
Slaying May Have Been Climax of Ado- 
lescent Love Affair — 

60 PER CENT OF YOUTH IN SAMPLE TEST THINK 
‘ECONOMIC SECURITY’ SYNONYMOUS WITH 
‘YOUTH PROBLEM IN GENERAL’ 

Over one weekend it was reported by the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, after 
a poll, that 80 per cent of young people 
in New York City feel that “ability no 
longer offers assurance of success”. 

Include the cartoon with the caption: 
Take my advice, lad, and don’t let them 
know you're a college man because then 
they want you to start for even less. 


The educators would write underneath the 
clippings 

“None of Youth’s Business” . . . QVAE VBIQVE 
GENTIVM AD GRADVM EVNDEM PERTINENT 
CVJVS REI SIGILLVM PVBLICVM NOMINAQVE 
NOSTRA TESTIMONIO SINT .. . 


Things are different for those who have 
come since this age began. 

After eleven years 

The schools have changed nothing. 


The lesson now deals with material for a 
new assignment... 


The Time Capsule must contain the infor- 
mation 

That in Vermont there is a place 

Where they are trying to leave things better 
than they find them. 

In Plainfield — the Winooski Valley — 

Between Champlain and the Connecticut 

Sixty students and fifteen teachers 

Are making Goddard College 

A school for living. 


— John Dewey said, “Learn by doing.” 
Started as a Universalist Institute in 1863 
The Headmaster couldn't see it getting any- 

where in Barre in 1936 
So he walked into a faculty meeting and 

asked his teachers what they'd do if they 

could have a school of their own. 
Some left and some stayed to make plans .. . 
They put down their ideas 
In long nights of discussion 
And worked out a curriculum which was 

mostly questions . . . 

Principal Royce Pitkin took the plans 
around — 

Showed them to students — 

Showed them to parents — 

Showed them to Dewey — 

— He said, “Learn by doing.” — 
Goodwin Watson, William Heard Kilpat- 

rick — 

Dorothy Canfield Fisher and Charles A. 

Beard 
And others including the Governor of Ver- 

mont. 

They all worked on it — 
And Pitkin told the teachers to get ready 
to move... 


In the Green Mountains 
They can’t always tell you the way 
But they know they “ain’t lost”. . . 


Marjorie Johnson, of Plainfield, 

Had been taking what she found and mak- 
ing it better. 

She was a one-woman WPA prcject 

For education in northern Vermont — 

Leading thirty adult discussion groups — 

Showing educational films 

And taking a community theater group to 
mountain towns 

That had never seen a show — 

Writing a weekly radio program — 

And raising four kids .. . 


It was on her family’s old estate 
— Which had been used to raise prize 
horses — 
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That Goddard College started to turn stalls 
into study halls 

And began the school for living 

With no masters, no slaves, no authorities, 
no flunkies. 

— The faculty includes the President's 
secretary and the night watchman. 

They think teachers ought to be hired for 
their courage 

Instead of fired for it — and students 
help pick them... 

They think education is for real living — 

So everybody does chores, and knows how 
much everything costs. . . 

They think a school ought to be part of a 
community, 

For anybody who has something he wants 
to work at or find out about or share — 

Farmers bring their fiddles and their fami- 
lies in for a folk dance every Saturday 
night — 

People come to meetings to plan their towns 
and regions — 

A student of journalism publishes the Plain- 
field daily paper — 

They think humanity will be when every 
man learns to use his community by be- 
ing useful to it... 

They think people ought to begin with 
themselves to understand each other bet- 
tr — 

So they run the college 

By weekly meetings 

Where everything is decided by everyone. 

They think education is in showing how 
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the living can make a world for the liv- 
ing in which every man uses every re- 
source in his power for a common social 
end — 

Soon after the college came 

Plainfield with a population of 450 built its 
own power plant 

Under the Rural Electrification Adminis- 
tration — 

There is a consumer co-op at a fork opposite 
the inn 

And a nursery school on Main Street — 

Science students work with the state con- 
servation commission — 

They thought they'd show how everybody 
had a share in what everybody produced. 

Sixty students and fifteen teachers find their 
work in what needs to be done — 

Find how the power of man in mind and 
body — power of nature in sun, wind, 
water and earth — power of invention 
and discovery — power of electric cur- 
rent and machine — power of com- 
munication — power of art — and 
power of science — can be put to 
gether to make a new world, a new cul- 
ture, a new humanity 

They are making things better 
— Without credits, degrees, diplomas 
— Without badges, buttons or bullets. 


The lesson ends 
Before M-Day. 

We bury 

The Time Capsule. 


Another Man’s Poison 


During much of our history as a nation not more 
than 5 per cent of the children ever attended high 
school. The curriculum developed to meet the needs 
ef this small group of the elect, the bookish, the 
academically inclined, who were usually going on 
to colleges and universities. . . . Rather than a 


mere 5 per cent of our children between the ages of 
fourteen and eighteen attending high school, there 


are now nearly 65 per cent. . . . Curriculum re- 
vision to meet the needs of this great influx of 
unselected students was practically brought to a 
standstill in many schools by the depression. . .- - 
Courses of study are still too strongly influenced 
by the courses designed for the selected 5 per cent 
of the old days.—MARGARET WILLIs in Social Edu- 
cation. 
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DOWN WITH 


A school play should 
say & mean something 


_ “CHARLEY’S AUNT™ 


y 
ROLAND E. SLIKER 


HERE Is a contradiction in high-school 
Tease The parents in the audience, 
with usual avidity, voice their interest in 
education and pupil learning, but the plays 
that fill the house do very little educating. 
It is true that no sweeping generalization 
can be made concerning the patrons’ 
choices, but very, very often their approval 
goes to non-royalty melodramas, three-act 
pseudo-comedies, minstrels, and pupil-writ- 
ten operettas. In contrast to the parents’ 
desire that their children receive a cultural 
education is their antipathy for provocative, 
cultural plays. 

The coach can insert a classic occasionally 
and get polite applause, but his effort to 
build a long-term appreciation program 
will too often meet with protest. At a recent 
showing of Capek’s R.U.R., which is contro- 
versial yet superior, the school’s patrons ran 
the gamut of protest from letters to the 
school board down to open audience hos- 
tility. They wanted the sweet, easy plays. 

Doubtless there are many high-school 
audiences that are exceptions to this com- 
plaint of triteness, but they are either the 
product of a continuous program within 
the school or are people who can and do 
see good plays often. The absence of a 


——H-- - 


Eprror’s Note: “This article is neither 
imaginary nor exaggerated,” writes the au- 
thor. “My purpose is to encourage a depar- 
ture from the ‘we’ll-make-money’ and ‘any- 
play-will-do’ spirit in high schools.” Mr. 
Sliker is principal of the Greenbelt, Mary- 
land, High School. The author selects Char- 
ley’s Aunt as typical of all meaningless, 
vapid plays. 


legitimate theatre in many communities 
makes the school the chief sponsor of play- 
giving. As long as the school presents 
stilted plays in the guise af art, the par- 
ents and pupils will accept them and be 
contented. In doing this some valuable 
learning and its concomitants are sacri- 
ficed. 

As a basis for illustration and discussion, 
the following general values are listed as 
desirable objectives to be sought in a play. 
They are broad, and incomplete, for the 
point in question is a general one, and no 
attempt is being made to discuss the more 
minute and technical characteristics of a 
good play. Seven possible values follow: 

1. A play should give the cast and the 
audience a wholesome appreciation for the 
author’s ideas. There should be a feeling 
that the play's ideas are worthy of thought, 
study, and analysis. Even though contro- 
versial, they must be worthy of considera- 
tion. If the ideas are cheap, the acting be- 
comes superficial. The viewpoint on suicide 
in Vane’s Outward Bound, and the treat- 
ment of the daughter-worship theme in 
Mamba’s Daughters are examples of salient 
ideas stimulatingly handled. 

2. A play should lead the group to in- 
terpret and present a thought or idea. This 
involves the necessity of the cast’s making 
a decision on the best way of presenting 
the play’s thoughts. If there is no need for 
interpretation, there is no need for study, 
discernment, or even presentation. This is 
true in literature, painting, music, poetry, 
creative dancing and any form of emotional 
treatment. 

3. A play should be so given that the 
pupils learn the techniques of organizing 
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the physical factors. They must learn to 
correlate the various activities so that the 
play becomes a well oiled process insur- 
ing good results. There should be as much 
appreciation for a series of satisfactory 
rehearsals as for the actual performance. 
This carry-over is obvious. But too often 
the cast memorizes lines while the coach 
does all the work. 

4. A play should make the cast and the 
audience understand the significance of cor- 
relating the sets, costumes, make-up, light- 
ing, and music with the interpretation of 
the play. There must be a realization of 
the meaning of the different arts involved 
in a play. If the coach takes care of the 
sets, lighting, music, etc., the pupils not 
only miss the learning but get a warped 
idea of a play. They will be like so many 
casts who feel, “The play is ready, for we 
have memorized our lines.” 

5. The play must give an understanding 
of its use as a vehicle for the expression 
of an idea. On the surface, the play's 
scenes may be those of a humorous series 
of fictional incidents, but behind them is 
a treatment of human emotions. Bringing 
those emotions under scrutiny creates ap- 
preciations and attitudes. 

This is serious business, for poor inter- 
pretation can create disdain where approval 
is wanted, and so on. The many variations 
on this theme have been abundantly dis- 
cussed by those worried over the effects of 
inferior movies on human conduct. Last 
season’s play The Little Foxes, by Lillian 
Hellman, illustrates the various interpreta- 
tions possible for the same role. Tallulah 
Bankhead as “Regina Giddens” could have 
sought approval for killing her husband, 
could have revealed the character as a 
ruthless, mercenary one, or might have 
played it as a fatalistic, conscience-dulled 
woman. Any interpretation gave approval 
or disapproval to a social idea. 

6. A good play will reveal to the audience 
the pupils’ interest, initiative, ability and 
discernment. It will give the parents a 


respect for the breadth of study involved. 
The play will bear the players’ stamp. It 
will be a play as done by that particular 
group. A symphony varies with conduc- 
tors and orchestras, and a ball game by 
Considine is not the same as one by Gal- 
lico. Thus a play is not a can of words to 
be opened and spoken to an audience. 

7. Finally, a play should improve the 
participants’ poise, conversation, dress, and 
observation of situations. It should make 
them critical of stilted, cumbersome, pro- 
saic conversation, of inappropriate attire, of 
awkward appearance and gestures, and of re- 
sponse to situations. 

If a play is to accomplish the foregoing 
points, it must be superior in construction 
and writing. It must be sufficiently original 
to demand interpretation. There must be 
enough sincerity to carry a dominant 
thought. It must be difficult enough to 
command the cast’s respect and to evoke 
more than perfunctory work. It must be 
within reasonable reach of the players’ en- 
vironmental understanding. It is possible 
that a hack writer will turn out a play 
with such earmarks, but he will not stay 
unknown long, nor will the play be “two- 
bit” copy. 

A good coach can do creative work with 
any play, no matter how poorly written, 
but he can do infinitely more with a good 
dramatic work. A good English teacher can 
teach grammar from a pulp magazine or 
narration from a flaming love-story jour- 
nal, but the risk of negative learning is 
obvious. So it is with a bad play. 

For the sake of contrast and explanation, 
compare the production of two such plays as 
Dead End and Charley’s Aunt. Many will 
criticize Dead End for its sociological stabs, 
its reference to things modestly whispered 
in private, and aspersions cast unfairly. 
That is to its credit. Charley’s Aunt could 
not stir up a discussion. It is empty. Any 
good work of art has its critics, so Dead End 
is not selected as a universally accepted 
play, but as one of challenge. 
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First of all, the cast must begin to live 
the play and to get the feeling of it. It 
must study the era, the society involved, 
the architecture, the dress, the mores, and 
all the elements contributive to the play's 
theme. In Charley’s Aunt this will take five 
minutes. Any college boy pinch-hitting in 
any parlor for any expected niece puts the 
whoie play on ice. In Dead End the cast 
must really study New York’s East Side. 

It must learn its prejudices, likings, diver- 
sions, and attitudes toward such social fac- 
tors as education, law, money, family 
position, and work. It must appreciate how 
squalor mutes sensitivity, and how right 
and wrong are relative rather than absolute. 
The cast must think East Side until emo- 
tions are generated with which to spark the 
lines. This, linked with the six other ob- 
jectives, will bring about education rather 
than mimicry. In Charley’s Aunt the actors 
become new characters in the time it takes 
to walk down stage. There is no need for 
study or the identification of emotions. 

Another early activity is the planning 
of the staging. Sets must be discussed, cos- 
tumes planned, lighting decided upon, 
music adapted, and make-up determined. 
This step must be definitely executed and 
the entire group made conscious of the 
fusion. Too often all the emphasis is di- 
rected toward the learning of lines, and 
the play is judged by the attractiveness 
with which the lines are voiced and ges- 
tured. That is only one phase. 

The set can say, the lighting connote, 
the music create, and the make-up reveal 
fully as much. It is obvious that whether 
a set is stylized or architecturalized or not, 
it is integrally more than a something to let 
you know the actors are now on a train 
rather than in a farm house. The modern 
set has not evolved from the meagre Shake- 
spearean one merely to make it easier to 
imagine where you aren't. 

Of course, there will always be the par- 
ent who comes to hear son Robert say his 
one-line walk-on, is impervious to all else, 


and later pumps the faculty hand to the tune 
of radiant compliments for the school sys- 
tem. Generally, anything goes with that 
type as long as the offspring says a little 
something nice. The set can be a Bel Geddes 
or a backdrop. 

But to those who know and notice, it is 
tenable that in a play of the Charley’s 
Aunt type, the set need do little more than 
represent a room. More could be done, but 
the play would not support it. It is a loose, 
jocular, entertaining, obvious skeleton of 
a play. A good set would be as wasted as 
silver inlay on a pine box. So the cast 
learns nothing of wall shading for effect, 
of the selection of furniture to fit a period, 
or of the selection of music to assist an 
emotion. Remember the use of umrellas in 
the funeral scene of Our Town, or the hope- 
lessness expressed in the stone set of Key 
Largo? 

Pupils in high school do not have too 
difficult a time appreciating the emotions 
expressed in literature. They can grasp the 
feeling of mystery or duplicity or deteriora- 
tion, as the case may be, in The House of 
Seven Gables. But accomplishing the par- 
allel in music, painting, poetry, and some 
forms of dancing is difficult. 

A good dramatic society can be of aid 
in this problem. Poetry, for instance, de- 
pends on the significance of cadence to 
thought, or choice of words to feeling, of 
description to atmosphere. These elements 
are present in a good play. 

Mark Antony's speech in Julius Caesar 
is recited in class in cadences and inflection 
suggestive of emotions from pathos to ex- 
coriation. But watch the grin of apprecia- 
tion appear when the pupils hear it given 
in a play. Use the “Triumphal March” 
from Aida for music accompanying a 
poignant, death-bed scene and note the 
scowls. But in music class it was “that 
piece with the trumpets in it.” 

The dance is more difficult, but much of 
it is in terms of gestures and body move- 
ments necessary to acting. Even though the 








class dolt guffaws at the silly Columbus-on- 
bowsprit gaze used by the father looking 
for the prodigal son, or the palms-out-eyes- 
to-heaven pose of despair, there are still 
plenty of people who are ludicrous in 
everyday speech and manner because of 
improper carriage, movement, and gesti- 
culation. Cast and audience profit in these 
respects from a correctly directed play. 

If the pupils sense that the lines are 
stilted, the action melodramatic, the set 
just so much boards and paper, the lighting 
just lights, and the music anything melodic, 
the play will fold. Dead End can support 
productive study where Charley’s Aunt falls 
short. Yet many high-school audiences will 
condemn it because it ended unhappily or 
was “mixed-up”, or used bad words or was 
too heavy or did not have enough laughs. 
Many who sneer at it as a “Broadway 
thing” have never seen a Broadway pro- 
duction. 

This might appear to be a specialized art 
idea. On the contrary, it is in many ways 
a plea of art for everyone. The school of 
thought which believes that everyone should 
have a chance at music and acting will 
point out that only a select dramatic group 
can achieve the above. It will say that 
every pupil learns something by becoming 
another character no matter how badly he 
performs. That is undeniable. But this plan 
can encompass a major percentage of the 
school body. 
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First of all, the actual cast, the stage 
crew, the property squad, and the ad- 
vertisement or publicity staff envelop a large 
number. If properly organized, they all 
know the play and rotate jobs as the play 
schedule progresses. 

Second, the pupil audience learns from 
the play. The pupils assimilate enough to 
make class dramatizations comparably valu- 
able. The play goes into the classroom as a 
tool for doing parts of Shakespeare, Dick- 
ens, Eliot, and so on. 

Third, pupils are stimulated to take an 
interest in plays outside the school. Fourth, 
there is generated an appreciation and un- 
derstanding of good plays that will make 
for better audiences in the future. 

Such a program calls for several things. 
It demands a coach who has determination, 
imagination, conviction, and the will to 
work hard. It needs intelligent cooperation 
from the faculty. The teachers will have to 
defend it rather than smirk with the pa- 
trons. It means, hardest of all, that the play 
will have to sacrifice its large proceeds and 
give education instead. A minstrel which 
mimics the mayor and school janitor will 
pack the house, but if that kills the bad 
taste in the faculty mouth, it is not an 
educational body. If the principal and 
faculty cooperate with the dramatic coach, 
the level of appreciation can be raised, good 
plays can be understood and liked, and a 
real job of educating done. 


Economic Literacy 


Economic literacy is not, I trust, to be measured 
by ability to read books on economics, much less 
by ability to write them! So far as the schools are 
concerned, economic literacy appears to have little 
in common with most economic theory. It stands 
rather for the kind of competence that ordinary 
citizens—ideally, all citizens—ought to have, first, 
in managing their own business and financial affairs, 
and, second, in participating in decisions on public 
policies that affect the production and distribution 
of goods and also many related aspects of general 
welfare. 


Such competence, or “literacy”, differs greatly 
from the specialized knowledge of economic philoso- 
phers and of technical experts. It relates rather, 
in the first aspect, to personal, family, and “con- 
sumer” economics, and, in the second, to a recog- 
nition of the major economic problems and issues 
of society, to a realization of their complexity, to 
acceptance of the need for and value of experts, 
and to some comprehension of the broad public 
policies on which, in a democracy, voters are 
obliged to, or are expected to, pass judgment.— 
Ertinc M. Hunt in Teachers College Record. 
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CULTURAL GEOGRAPHY 


An English teacher takes over economic geography 
—and the principal hints that he is to cut loose 
By EARL J. DIAS 


AM PRIMARILY a teacher of English. For 
I a long time I am afraid that I have lived 
in the safe little ivory tower inhabited by 
so many of those who spend a good number 
of their waking hours in reading or teach- 
ing literature. Therefore, when I was as- 
signed this year to teach a new course in 
economic geography, in addition to my 
English courses, I accepted my new assign- 
ment with some misgiving. Did I want to 
concern myself for two or three periods a 
day with the climate, topography, and nat- 
ural resources of the various sections of the 
world, when I felt that I should be more 
at home praising the glories of Macbeth 
or expounding the intricacies of the Eliza- 
bethan stage? 

My principal gave me a faint ray of hope 
when he advised me to refrain from mak- 
ing the course one in pure commercial geog- 
raphy only. He recommended that I make 
it as much a cultural course as possible— 
to emphasize, for example, historical back- 
ground whenever feasible. 


— 


Epiror’s Nore: Mr. Dias tells what hap- 
pened when he, an English teacher in the 
Fairhaven, Mass., High School, was assigned 
to teach a course in economic geography, 
with permission to depart from the cut- 
and-dried formula. So he dwelt less upon 
climates, imports, and exports, and more 
upon the things he explains in this article. 
Have you ever looked at a course in a sub- 
ject field outside your own, and thought, 
“I have a fresh viewpoint on that course— 
this and that could be done”? If so, you 
may be an undeveloped resource in your 
school. 
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It was during the past summer while I 
was preparing the course, that I realized 
that economic geography could certainly be 
more than a dry collection of dusty commer- 
cial facts, important as those facts might 
be. True, it must concern itself funda- 
mentally with the commercial world, but it 
may also touch on the fine arts; it may con- 
cern itself with living, vibrant history, with 
ever-progressing science, and with at least 
an elementary study of comparative govern- 
ment. 

Today I feel that economic geography is 
perhaps the most vital subject I teach. The 
interest of pupils is constantly in evidence, 
and my own interest and enthusiasm are so 
strong that it becomes an easy task to moti- 
vate the course properly. If any one had 
told me a year ago that I, a teacher of 
English, would derive so much pleasure 
and profit from teaching a course in geog- 
raphy, I should have gone beyond the limits 
of politeness and laughed heartily at his 
statement. It is my purpose in this article 
to show just what have been the factors 
contributing to my gradual change of heart. 

To the average American high-school pu- 
pil, Tchaikovsky, Diirer, Da Vinci, Racine, 
Goethe, et al are merely names, and difficult 
names at that. Most of our high schools of 
ordinary size have neither the time nor the 
facilities to offer intensive courses in art or 
music appreciation or comparative litera- 
ture. We teachers are constantly being 
asked to remember that the great majority 
of our young charges will not go to college, 
that we must prepare them as best we may 
to earn their living in a difficult world. Yet 
one wonders if a more intimate acquain- 
tance with Matthew Arnold’s “the best that 
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has been said and thought” would not 
prove of some value to those pupils who 
must soon earn a living. 

While I was planning my newly assigned 
course, it occurred to me that economic 
geography might help to fill this gap in our 
educational system. At least the experiment 
would be worth trying. 

The first half of the course is concerned 
almost wholly with the United States. Here 
is an excellent opportunity to correlate 
geography with American history and liter- 
ature. In the second half of the course, 
which is devoted entirely to foreign coun- 
tries, I felt that this system of correlation 
could be carried out to an even greater 
degree. 

For example, now that my pupils have 
studied the Scandinavian countries, they 
are familiar not only with the geography 
of Norway, Sweden, and Denmark, but they 
have also become acquainted, most of them 
for the first time, with such notables as 
Henrik Ibsen, certainly one of the fore- 
most influences on modern drama; Selma 
Lagerlof, Sweden’s contribution to the 
realm of outstanding women writers; Lin- 
naeus, the great Swedish botanist; Louis 
Holberg, the Danish Shakespeare; Georg 
Brandes, prince of Danish critics; Roald 
Amundsen, the intrepid Norwegian ex- 
plorer. They are also rather intimately ac- 
quainted with the admirable systems of 
government functioning in these Scandi- 
navian countries. They have made a brief 
study of Denmark’s excellent system of co- 
operatives. 

It was of course necessary that our text- 
book be supplemented. This was done for 
the most part by individual pupils who 
made oral reports to the class. When the 
subject matter was more difficult, I supplied 
supplementary material in the form of a 
class lecture. 

The actual geography of the countries 
studied was not neglected. Regular assign- 
ments in the text and a number of exer- 
cises in map work gave us the essential 


knowledge of locations, leading cities, 
climates, topography, and natural resources. 
But all these important factors become 
more alive, I feel, if one knows something 
about the great minds that have developed 
under the formative influence of these same 
geographical environments. 

During our recent study of a unit on 
Germany, we spent a pleasant half hour 
examining two paintings by Albrecht 
Diirer, found in the beautiful A Treasury 
of Art Masterpieces. The skeptical might 
well question the desirability of spending 
thirty precious minutes of class time in 
looking at pictures. To this I would reply: 
What better illustration is there of the Ger- 
mans’ inherent thoroughness and patient 
love of detail than in the paintings of 
Diirer? In Diirer’s portrait of Hieronymus 
Holzschuher every tiny hair of the sub- 
ject’s beard is minutely individualized, and 
in Diirer’s portrait of himself (‘Portrait 
of the Artist as a Young Man”), note the 
meticulous fashioning of each separate curl 
on the artist’s head. 

These two paintings are worth a thou- 
sand words of the teacher. Surely with the 
proper guidance an impressionable adoles- 
cent can be made to realize that this is 
superb craftsmanship, and that this thor- 
oughness is one of the most admirable 
traits of the German character. 

The present war can be made a tremen- 
dously living factor in a course in economic 
geography. Since the war began spreading 
from one corner of Europe to another, it 
has been my custom to devote occasionally 
the first few minutes of a class period to 
tracing the progress of the war on the map. 
This is an excellent device for teaching 
place names, and for emphasizing the eco- 
nomic dependence of nations. What alert, 
red-blooded high-school pupil is not inter- 
ested in the always-astonishing maneuvers 
of modern warfare! For the time being the 
hurried tread of armies, the roar of bomb- 
ing planes, and the shriek of air-raid sirens 
can almost be heard in the classroom. 
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The war also affords an excellent oppor- 
tunity for some pertinent moralizing, if I 
may be permitted to use that rather ob- 
noxious word. When a pupil comes in daily 
contact with the greatest minds of his own 
and other nations, when he has an oppor- 
tunity to assimilate some of the ideas of 
the world’s greatest thinkers, he can be 
brought to a more complete recognition of 
one of the fundamental truths about civili- 
zation. 

This truth may be stated in very simple 
form, namely, that the great men and great 
ideas of all nations are personifications of 
certain human values which we hope not 
even the horrors and atrocities of modern 
mechanized warfare will ever be able to 
destroy. These great men are the fighters 
for freedom and justice, the lovers of man- 
kind, the apostles of beauty, the devotees 
of progress. 

Certainly the young pupil should learn 
to recognize the existence of these eternal 
values, since in these values lies our strong- 
est hope for a better world in the future. 

I should like once more to emphasize 
what I believe should be the leading aims 
of a good course in Economic Geography: 

1. First, the pupil should be well 
grounded in the basic features of geography 
that have a constant effect on his own life. 
This calls for intimate acquaintance with 
geographical terms; for the realization that 
climate, topography, and natural resources 
shape the lives and industries of all na- 
tions. At the beginning of the study of any 
nation, these geographical influences should 
be clearly in mind if the pupil is to achieve 
a proper understanding of the country and 
its people. 

2. It is obvious that any pupil of ad- 
vanced geography should leave the course 
with a thorough knowledge of the map of 
the world. With the newspapers constantly 
filled by place names of every variety, with 
modern means of transportation and com- 
munication making foreign nations vir- 
tually our next-door neighbors, it is desir- 


able that each of us know the nooks and 
crannies of an earth that seems to diminish 
daily in size. 

3. The pupil should be made aware of 
the economic dependence of nations on 
each other, and of the fact that out of this 
dependence comes war, and, sometimes, 
greater international friendliness. 

4. The pupil will profit by at least a 
nodding acquaintance with those great 
world citizens who have contributed to 
art, music, literature, science and states- 
manship. Aside from the cultural value of 
such an acquaintance, a realization that all 
nations have made great contributions to 
world progress may help to develop a feel- 
ing of friendliness for other nations that 
will come to be one of the bases for a better 
world in the future. Through the eyes of 
great men the pupil will be taught to rec- 
ognize the eternal values on which all 
civilization is built. 

5. The geography pupil should learn 
something about the various governments 
of the world. By comparison he may learn 
to value to a greater degree the excellence 
of his own country’s form of government, 
and he may also come to admire the good 
qualities of other forms of democratic gov- 
ernment existing in the world. Certainly 
one of our first aims as teachers should be 
to instill in our pupils a love of liberty, a 
dislike for oppression and intolerance. 

6. Finally, the pupil should develop a 
clear idea of his own country. The teacher 
of geography would do well to proceed with 
the old adage in mind: See America first. 
In the United States there is much to learn 
when one begins a classroom tour to find 
out how the various sections of our nation 
proceed in their “pursuit of happiness”. 

Every experienced teacher will admit at 
the outset that perhaps no one of these 
aims can ever be completely achieved in a 
normal one-year course in geography. But 
as Robert Browning put it, “A man’s reach 
should exceed his grasp, or what’s a Heaven 
for?” 











= IDEAS IN BRIEF —< 


Practical ideas selected and condensed from articles 
in state and specialized educational journals 


High-School Reforesters 


High-school pupils of Ladysmith, Wis., under 
the sponsorship of E. M. Dahlberg, instructor in 
biology, are cultivating a forest as a school me- 
morial. In 1936 the senior class purchased 40 acres, 
and boys in the classes in biology planted the entire 
tract to pines and spruces. Other graduating classes 
have purchased 120 additional acres. By June 1940, 
ninety of the total 160 acres had been planted. The 
tract is on a federal highway 5 miles from the 
school. 

With a crew of sixty boys working in squads 
of three, Mr. Dahlberg estimates, 2,000 trees may 
be planted in an hour, During the last two years, 
boys in the agriculture classes have joined the young 
workers from the biology classes. Adjoining the 
high-school department of agriculture, several blocks 
from the school, are the seedling nurseries. A gift 
in 1937 of 25,000 white pine seedlings from a CCC 
camp, which could make no provision for their 
planning, helped greatly with the supply, though 
seedlings can be obtained from the state conserva- 
tion department for little more than the cost of 
express charges.—American Youth Commission Bul- 
letin. 


Pupil Rental Library 


After faculty members of the Newport News, 
Va., High School had observed and discussed the 
low quality of books available through local drug 
store rental libraries, a small rental collection was 
installed at the school for pupil and faculty use. 
This collection serves to bridge the gaps between 
library book orders by making new books acces- 
sible. The fee is 2 cents a day. As rapidly as a book 
pays for itself it becomes part of the general col- 
lection of the school library. Evidently renting a 
book makes the average adolescent feel important, 
satisfying something in his complex psychology, for 
this collection is most popular. I even believe we 
could rent The Last Days of Pompeii!—EvizaBetu A. 
SAUNDERS in Virginia Journal of Education. 


Our PTA Has Led the Way 


The Parent-Teacher Association of Irondale, Ala., 
has promoted many excellent activities which have 
now become a part of the school program. The 
adults of our community were given an opportunity 
to obtain books through a project started by the 
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PTA. One year the circulation of books amounted 
to approximately 10,000 copies. The first supervised 
summer recreation program in Irondale was in- 
augurated by the organization. Events since that 
time have proved the need for intelligent super- 
vision of such activities, and the work by the school 
board. A health clinic which serves several school 
communities is actively aided by a splendid health 
committee of the PTA. This, and the two other 
projects mentioned, are now housed in a_build- 
ing rented by the town. Men have joined with the 
women in promoting Junior Red Cross work, land- 
scaping the school grounds, and other activities in 
aid of the school.—GLENN Barrow in Alabama 
School Journal. 


Colored Chalk—Versatile Tool 


A many-purpose tool in my classrooms at Central 
High School, Cleveland, Ohio, is colored chalk. It 
offers opportunities for creative work in self ex- 
pression. In the study of a poem, one pupil who 
ordinarily disdained work derived pleasure from 
illustrating on the blackboard his colored-chalk 
interpretation of the theme. Because of the ease of 
erasing mistakes with wet cloth, unusual artistic 
ability is not necessary. A desirable feature of 
colored-chalk illustrations is the possibility of team- 
work. One pupil may suggest the idea and super- 
vise its execution, in which one or two may do the 
drawing and another the printing. The spectacular 
display of bright board work helps to endow the 
room with an atmosphere for the lesson. A particu- 
larly good job may be left on the board for weeks. 
Colored maps, graphs, or illustrations of bright 
costumes, effectively announce the subject taught. 
Visitors and occasionally a strange pupil passing by 
to another class will come in, look around, and 
then exclaim, “This is a social-studies class, isn’t it?” 
—SARAH MILLER in Ohio Schools. (CH Ed. Note: 
Make certain that your colored chalk—particularly 
yellow, orange, and green—is guaranteed by the 
maker to have a lead chromate content no higher 
than the maximum set by the U. S. Public Health 
Service.) 


“IT Saw the Movie” 


Movies can be used to encourage reading. It is so 
easy that it is difficult to believe it can be so 
effective. Simply list the movies which have been 
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made from books. Some of my classes in Lane 
Technical High School, Chicago, have done this 
several times, with the aid of similar lists obtained 
from the library. Our last one contained 125 titles, 
and is already out of date. The material may be 
worked over profitably each semester by live classes 
with capable chairmen in charge. At the same time 
that pupils make the lists, they discuss the literary 
and artistic value of the book and the movie, and 
get good ideas on what to see and read. Working 
with these lists has proved conclusively that pupils 
would rather read books which they have already 
seen in movie form, even though they saw the films 
as long ago as ten years.—ELEANOR W. MOSsMAN in 
Chicago Schools. 


Book Repair Kit Saves Money 


Money is saved each year in the Bennett Junior 
High School, Piqua, Ohio, by use of a book repair 
kit. This contains mending tape and tissue, scissors, 
erasers, and other supplies. Attached to the kit is a 
schedule of rooms or teachers who will use it from 
time to time. Our plan is to clean up and repair 
every book in use in the current year. Planned 
usually for early May, each teacher is assigned one 
day to use the kit. On that day, come what may, 
he spends a part of each period supervising the 
erasing, pasting, and patching that go with recon- 
ditioning of books. Teachers formerly jealous of the 
time “lost” now realize the splendid saving of money 
in repaired books, as well as the more intangible 
values derived from the practice of keeping school 
property in good condition.—J. J. DetseNrorH in 
Ohio Schools. 


Corridor Booth 


Stamps and candy, as well as information and 
guides, are dispensed by the information booth 
maintained by the Student Council in the corridor 
of the Eveleth, Minn., Junior High School. The 
booth is open every hour of the school day. It looks 
like any cashier’s cage, with its latticed upper frame- 
work and window opening.—Minnesota Journal of 
Education, 


Eighth Grade Goes Modern 


The research method in junior-high-school classes 
cannot be as complicated and pretentious as on 
the senior-high-school level. But a social-studies 
teacher in Washington School, Oshkosh, Wis., under- 
took to use this method in one class of 8th-grade 
pupils. No textbooks were used. On the shelves were 
from 4 to 10 copies each of g history and social- 
studies texts. These were supplemented by encyclo- 
pedias, reference books, replicas of source materials, 
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maps, and access to a fine library. The primary 
motive was to teach pupils how to acquire in ac- 
curate form the needed information, and how to 
use it to answer questions, solve problems, and 
unfold episode by episode the highlights of the sub- 
ject matter. The course was based on the thread of 
American history, and included much of civics, 
geography, and current history along the way. The 
subject matter was divided into units, units into 
topics. Examples of procedure: On the topic, “Who 
Discovered America?”, pupils questioned Columbus’ 
claims, hunted out possible discoverers, found proofs 
to justify claims of each, brought all data to class. 
After several days of discussion and further search, 
they drew a conclusion which the majority was 
willing to accept. Five of the pupils presented the 
product of their research to the PTA. One girl 
wrote to the governor of New Hampshire for the 
exact ratification date of the ninth state, and got 
the thrill of a reply from the governor himself. 
Dramatization of significant events seemed to make 
the subject matter living, vital, and brought out a 
wealth of information within pupils’ understanding. 
The experiment was a source of unlimited interest 
and invaluable experience to the teacher, the results 
gratifying, the skill of the pupils in their research 
work and discussion a pleasure to observe.—RUTH 
Bascock in Wisconsin Journal of Education. 


Girls’ Restroom Project 


When a shy, sensitive pupil in the Taft Union 
High School, Kern Co., Cal., was reported for cut- 
ting g consecutive classes, she finally admitted 
that she had had a spot on her skirt, had washed it 
out, had stayed in the restroom 3 periods to let it 
dry. The situation was a severe mental strain on an 
adolescent. 

This incident led to formation by pupils of our 
Girls Service Club, sponsored by the Girls League. 
Girls selected from volunteers comprise the staff of 
the club. A different girl is in charge of the girls’ 
restroom in the main building for each of the 7 
periods of the school day. She makes the round of 
the other girls’ restrooms once during the period. 
Her supplies for emergencies include needles and 
thread, safety pins, “run-stop”, string, kleenex, 
emery boards, bobby-pins, etc. A small amount of 
cash is on hand so that girls may borrow five cents 
or make the necessary change. These attendants 
supplied by the Girls Service Club have responsi- 
bilities, and are not checked upon closely—but they 
have been found worthy of the trust. They sign 
girls in and out, and report those ill to the nurse. 
When a girl is tardy because of an unavoidable 
emergency, their “not tardy” slips are accepted by 
the dean of girls.—Grace E. Harris in Sierra Edu- 
cational News. 
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And use ideas to 
make it flourish 


By A CAMERA CLUB 


RUTH VERTREES 


— PHOTOGRAPHY has such an impor- 
tant role today, it is not surprising that 
a camera club should be one of the most 
popular and useful clubs in school. 

Pupils of our junior high school had 
wanted a camera club for some time so an- 
other faculty member and I decided to 
organize one. When the eventful day arrived 
we were somewhat nonplussed to find an 
eager crowd of fifty-seven crowded into a 
room architecturally intended for only 
thirty-six. The capacity of the club room 
then became the determining factor in the 
size of the club membership. Those who had 
been fortunate enough to obtain chairs 
were organized into a camera club, and the 
remainder sent to other clubs or the study 
hall with a “better luck next time” from 
the sponsors. 

The club elected the regular officers, 
and committees for Printing and Develop- 
ing, Contests, and Assignments were ap- 
pointed. Each pupil was assessed twenty-five 
cents for dues, but after he had paid his 
dues he was entitled to have four rolls of 
film developed and printed free of charge 
by the more experienced members of the 
club. As soon as a member had advanced 
sufficiently he was permitted to do this 
work for himself if he cared to. 


— 


Eprror’s Note: “J wrote this article,” 
states the author, “because we camera club 
sponsors searched high and wide for some 
article that we might use as a guide in or- 
ganizing our club. Finding none, we spent 
much time and made many errors before 
we felt we really had been successful in our 
organization.” Miss Vertrees teaches in Cool- 
idge Junior High School, Moline, Ill. 


In order that pupils might receive the 
help they needed we divided the members 
into three groups, A, B, and C. Those in 
group A had had more experience than the 
other members in taking pictures, and knew 
something about printing and developing. 
Members of group B were less experienced 
and knew practically nothing about print- 
ing and developing. Group C was com- 
posed of the beginners, many of whom had 
never taken a picture, and the remainder 
but a few. 

The ideal situation would have been to 
have sponsors for each group and separate 
meetings for each, but since this was impos- 
sible we found that the three groups could 
have their meetings together, and members 
of group A could assist the other two 
groups at various times. 

The sponsors instructed the A group 
more fully about developing, printing, and 
making enlargements. It was this group 
that did most of the developing and print- 
ing for members of other groups who were 
unable to do their own work. 

Group A also took many pictures for the 
school annual and of the different home- 
rooms. Prints of homeroom pictures and 
other organizations were sold to pupils for 
five cents each, and the money was added 
to the club treasury. It is hoped that by 
next semester this club will be self-sustain- 
ing. The money from dues and prints 
should prove sufficient to pay for added 
materials. 

Members of group B were encouraged 
to learn more about printing and develop- 
ing pictures by coming to the dark room on 
special club days or after school. This group 
was in charge of one of the sponsors or of 
a dependable member of group A. They 
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were also shown how to mount pictures so 
they might be displayed to best advantage. 

A sponsor conducted group C on field 
trips about the school grounds or vicinity, 
and gave them instructions in setting and 
holding a camera, choosing suitable back- 
grounds, and figuring the correct amounts 
of light and shade necessary for a good pic- 
ture. Informality in posing persons and 
pets was stressed. 

While a camera club might be conducted 
without a dark room at school, it is neces- 
sary if developing and printing are to be 
taught. Nearly every school has an available 
room which is suitable. Under the lobby 
of the auditorium we found one which 
made an excellent dark room after club 
members had cleaned away the rubbish. 
Running water is a convenience in a dark 
room but it is not a necessity. A basin of 
water can be substituted with good results. 

We used several reference books and 
magazines in our club work, but we found 
Elementary Photography, by Noblette, 
Brehn, and Priest a splendid guide for both 
pupils and sponsors. 

We did not have a full list of equip- 
ment, so our pupils worked in pairs, often 
with a group observing. Later this observing 
group was trained, two pupils at a time, to 
develop and print. In this way we always 
had a group of eight or ten who were fairly 
proficient in this work. They proved an 
invaluable aid to the sponsors. 

The Printing and Developing Commit- 
tee consisted of six experienced members 
of group A. They were in charge of the 
dark room and assisted the sponsors in 
teaching the other members how to develop 
and print their pictures. 

The Program Committee also consisted 
of six members, and gave us quite varied 
and interesting programs. They consulted 
with the sponsors on various occasions, but 
did most of the program arrangements by 
themselves. Following are some suggestions 
for a camera club program: 

1. Answer roll call with the name of 


your camera. Have a talk on the history of 
the camera given by a sponsor or club mem- 
ber. 

2. Camera display. (After a club meet- 
ing, cameras were put in the display case of 
the school. The cost of cameras ranged from 
twenty-five cents to two hundred dollars. 
The two-hundred-dollar camera belonged 
to a boy whose father had been a newspaper 
photographer.) 

3. Talk (by outsider) on the benefits of 
the camera to life. 

4. Instruction on lenses by the sponsor. 

5. Instruction on developing by the 
sponsor. 

6. Instruction on printing and the selec- 
tion of the proper grade of paper by the 
sponsor. . 

7. Instruction in artistic mounting by 
the art teacher. 

8. Making of a kodak book. 

g. Making of greeting cards (Christmas 
project). 

10. Talk by a newspaper photographer 
on the importance of photography in the 
news. 

11. Showing of movies taken by friends 
or relatives of club members. 

12. Talk by an outsider on photography 
as a hobby. 

13. Talk by an outsider on photography 
as a vocation. 

14. A program on Documentaries—The 
Movie of the Future. (We saw The River, 
a splendid documentary by Lorentz.) 

15. Field Trips. (These were taken on 
several occasions.) 

16. Contests (held once each month). 

The committee for Contests arranged a 
contest for each group once a month. Sub- 
jects and rules were announced two weeks 
in advance and were also posted on the 
bulletin board, so that each member had 
ample time in which to prepare an exhibit 
for the contest. 

Fifteen points were given to members 
whose pictures won first place in the con- 
test, ten points for second place, and five 
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points for third place. At the end of the 
semester, pupils who had won the most 
points were given prizes—such as an enlarge- 
ment of a favorite picture, a roll of films, a 
book about photography, or a subscription 
to a photography magazine. 

We found the following list of contest 
subjects varied and interesting: 


. Clicks from the Airport 
. Interesting Doorways 
. Churches of Our City 
. Public Schools of Our Neighborhood 
. Garden Scenes 
. My Pets 
Chums 
. The Family 
. Activities at School 
a. Clubs 
b. Classrooms 
c. Playground 
d. Games and spc. ts 
10. Attractive Homes 
11. Vacation Days 
12. Still Life 
13. Animal or Flower Pictures for Science Classes 
14. Trees 
15. Table Top Photography 
16. Cloud Studies 
17. Favorite Spots 
18. Snow Scenes 
19. Group Pictures 
20. Candid Shots 
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The simpler subjects were given to group 
C for their contests and the more difficult 
to group B, while group A was given such 
subjects as Still Life and Cloud Studies. 

The Assignment Committee had charge 
of assigning pupils to take pictures for the 
annual, or pictures of homerooms. They 
distributed mimeographed “call” slips to 
homeroom sponsors whose pupils were 
wanted during a class period for club, foot- 
ball, basketball, or other group pictures. 
After their pictures were taken, these pupils 
then used their slips to gain admittance 
to class. 





The CLEARING HousE 


Pictures of groups were usually taken at 
the beginning of a period, so that no pupil 
missed more than five minutes of class work. 

Assignments were posted on school bulle- 
tin boards a week in advance and an- 
nounced in the school bulletin a day in 
advance, so there was little excuse for 
anyone not showing up for his assignment. 

Photographers for these assignments were 
all group A pupils and seldom needed as- 
sistance by a sponsor. They used the school 
camera, a portable table, and other equip- 
ment. We were much surprised and pleased 
at the splendid results they obtained. 

All in all, we felt that the camera club 
was quite successful, and there was no doubt 
as to the enthusiasm. Much of the success, 
we knew, was due to the organization, which 
gave us the maximum in accomplishment 
in a minimum of time. 


NAMES FOR CAMERA CLUBS: 


K Klicks 

Snapshot Club 

Kodak Club 

Camera Club 

Producers 

The Eyes of the School 

Photography Club 

L. P. P. Club (Look Pleasant, Please!) 


REFERENCES: 


Boys’ Book of Photography, Teale, E. P. Dutton 
& Co., N.Y.C. 

Composition Simplified, Herman Galriel, Fomo 
Publishing Co., Canton, Ohio 

Elementary Photographic Chemistry, Eastman 
Kodak Co., Rochester, N.Y. 

A Beginner’s Guide to Photography, Robert 
Goodsall, American Photographic Publishing 
Co., Boston, Mass. 

Photography without Failures, American Photo- 
graphic Publishing Co., Boston, Mass. 
Practical Amateur Photography, W. S. Davis, 
Little, Brown & Co., Boston, Mass. 

How to Make Good Pictures, Eastman Kodak 
Co., Rochester, N.Y. 


(There is a) perennial argument about whether good teachers are born or made. 
Certainly most of them are either born or made by the 18th or goth year of school 
work.—A. S. BARR in Journal of Educational Research. 
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Nine areas in which the high school can 
offer business-experience activities to 


COMMERCIAL PUPILS 


By JOHN R. CRAF and MAURICE P. MOFFATT 


NE OF the primary objectives of com- 

mercial secondary-school education is 
to prepare pupils for employment in the 
commercial and financial world. Since prac- 
tical experience is one of the major key- 
stones to success in this line of endeavor, it 
is a duty and responsibility of supervisors 
and administrators to be constantly on the 
alert for those school situations which may 
provide pupils with some practice in busi- 
ness rudiments. 

Every high school, regardless of its size 
and location, offers a rather fertile field in 
which to carry on some project through 
which pupils may acquire limited experi- 
ence which will be of considerable practical 
value. A study of the possibilities in a school 
should be undertaken by a group and con- 
ducted in a cooperative fashion, with the 
several department heads cooperating. 

The results of the study should be pre- 
pared in tabulated form, if possible, and 
sent to the principal or to the head of the 
commercial department. One of these men 
can then undertake the important task of 
assigning various responsibilities to pupils. 

Among the situations available for giving 
practical experience are the following: 


Epiror’s Note: The many possibilities for 
delegating school duties to commercial pu- 
pils in order to give them more business 
practice and experience before graduation 
are discussed in this article. Mr. Craf has 
had extensive experience in both business 
and education in New York City. Mr. 
Moffatt teaches social studies in the Tea- 
neck, New Jersey, High School. 


1. Assignment of pupils to teachers to 
perform routine duties: 
a. Stenographic work 
b. Assisting in tabulating examination 
results 
c. Assisting in supervision of home- 
room. 

2. Assignment of pupils to the main of- 
fice to carry out such duties as the 
principal or his staff may delegate. 

. School banks. 

. Cooperative stores. 

. Stock and supply room duties. 

. Supervision and care of business ma- 
chines used in the various commercial 
courses. 

7. Cafeterias: 

a. Cashiers 

b. Patrol work 

c. Record keeping 

d. Preparations for special parties and 
banquets 

e. Practice in 
menus 

f. Experience in 
duties. 

8. Athletic and assistant athletic mana- 

gerships. 

g. School publications. 


a or & Oo 


the preparation of 


other restaurant 


1. Assignment of pupils to teachers to 
perform routine duties. Perhaps the largest 
number of pupils can be adequately han- 
dled and properly guided by this method. 
Re-assignment of duties should be made 
frequently, generally after a three- or four- 
month period, so that pupils will have the 
advantage of encountering different per- 
sonalities and doing different types of work. 
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Many teachers have typing to be done, 
and in such cases pupils are a very real 
asset to the teacher to whom they have 
been assigned. Generally speaking, it is 
better to require the more mature, junior- 
and senior-level pupils to carry on this 
work. Such duties as the marking of true- 
false examination papers can be delegated 
to responsible and mature pupils. Super- 
vision of a homeroom may not in itself pro- 
vide business experience, but the delegation 
of homeroom duties that is involved helps 
to create a sense of responsibility. 

2. Assignment of pupils to the main of- 
fice. As many pupils obtain their first em- 
ployment as office or mail clerks, proper 
orientation in these tasks through duties in 
the principal's office is of real importance. 
Routine clerical work, switchboard opera- 
tion, mail delivery and information work 
are among the duties which may be as- 
signed. Pupils assigned to this work may 
learn to feel that they are more a part of 
the school organization, their behavior in 
general is likely to improve, their interest in 
class work to increase, and at the same 
time they will be acquiring a knowledge of 
practical work. 

3. School banks. The supervision of the 
school bank should be delegated to some 
teacher or supervisor who is not burdened 
with other extracurricular activities. Banks 
perform a number of important services, 
but school banks will probably do well to 
concentrate upon the deposit and perhaps 
the loan functions, with emphasis upon 
thrift. The idea of saving for camp, for 
Christmas, or perhaps a vacation trip will 
often be sufficient to create pupil interest 
in the school bank. The school bank is ob- 
viously an ideal means of giving business 
training to commercial pupils. 

4. Cooperative stores. In those schools 
where courses in consumer education, sales- 
manship, and retailing are organized and 
taught, a cooperative store for pupil pur- 
chases may be a natural outgrowth to meet 
a definite need. Since many of the graduat- 
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ing pupils will find employment as sales 
clerks in all types of stores, a fundamental 
knowledge of and actual work in a soundly 
organized student store will have beneficial 
results. 

Any number of articles commonly used 
by pupils can be sold, and usually at a 
discount, so that the school store will 
benefit equally both those using its services 
and those employed therein. Funds from 
the school store can be deposited in the 
school bank—a further illustration to pupils, 
especially those of less maturity, of the inter- 
relationships of business and the depend- 
ency of one type of business upon the other. 

5. Stock and supply room duties. At the 
beginning and at the close of each school 
year there is a definite need for extra help 
in distributing books and stock, and much 
of this aid can be supplied by pupils in 
the commercial curriculum. During the 
school year supplies are constantly needed 
throughout the school building, inventory 
control records must be kept, and stock 
supplies must be frequently moved to make 
way for additional stock. 

Pupils who can be considered responsible 
might be assigned to the stock room so it 
may be kept open throughout the school 
day. It inevitably happens during the course 
of each school year that a number of oc- 
casions will arise when books or supplies 
are urgently needed but the stock room will 
be locked. If provisions can be made to 
keep this room open throughout the day, 
a number of pupils can gain worthwhile 
experience and at the same time consider- 
able inconvenience to school officials can be 
eliminated. 

6. Supervision of business machines. Im- 
proper care of office machines has long been 
a major nuisance to office managers, for if 
business machines are not properly covered, 
cleaned, and adjusted, their service life is 
decreased. 

Pupils assigned to the supervision of busi- 
ness machines should be _ frequently 
changed, or rotated from one machine to 
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another, so that a large number of pupils 
will have the benefit of this type of work 
and will gain a knowledge of the several 
common types of business machines in use. 
The pupils in the stenographic and typing 
division should be thoroughly grounded 
in the fundamentals of the various type- 
writing machines, e.g., Underwood, Royal, 
Remington Rand, etc., for it often happens 
that the intricacies of one machine will be 
mastered at the expense of the others. Such 
a procedure will have unpleasant results 
for the pupil if he is assigned to an un- 
familiar machine in his first business posi- 
tion. 

Making pupils responsible for the care of 
business machines makes them conscious 
of the importance of tidiness and of othe 
factors which will later help them create a 
favorable impression on employers. 

7. Cafeterias. The adequacy of the cafe- 
teria in providing a practical training in 
business for commercial pupils will depend 
largely upon the number of persons who 
use its facilities. If a considerable number 
of people make use of it, the opportunities 
for providing training are numerous. 

For example, pupils may serve as cashiers, 
may perform routing duties, or may con- 
duct trafic counts—the latter activity to pro- 
vide information on rush hours and slow 
periods, so that the preparation of food, 
the maintenance of a large staff for serv- 
ice, etc., can be put on a scientific basis. 

The activity will foster in pupils the im- 
portant idea that business is conducted on 
a scientific basis and is far removed from 
the old “hit or miss” system. 

Numerous other opportunities, such as 
preparation of menus, management of spe- 
cial parties and banquets, and the prepara 
tion and serving of food provide worthwhile 
experience. The knowledge the pupils gain 


from participation in these functions will 
serve as a useful and valuable selling point 
when prospective employers ask about ex- 
perience. 

8. Athletic and assistant athletic man- 
agerships. If the pupils who act as managers 
or assistant managers of the school’s athletic 
teams are given the opportunity to gain ex- 
perience in drawing up team schedules, in 
arranging ticket sales, and performing other 
duties under supervision, the experience 
will be far more valuable than it would 
if their duties were confined to the playing 
field. It should be the duty of the head 
coach or athletic director to see that each 
athletic manager is assigned a sufficient 
number of assistants to carry out field as- 
signments and leave the head manager 
free for other duties. 

g. School publications. School news- 
papers, magazines, and yearbooks offer 
many favorable situations for the develop- 
ment of the pupil’s knowledge of business 
affairs. 

If the school is large enough to warrant 
a school newspaper, commercial pupils may 
be assigned to: 

a. Solicit advertising 

b. Sell subscriptions 

c. Perform clerical duties 

d. Serve in the business department 

In school situations where the enrolment 
does not warrant publication of a daily, 
semi-weekly, or weekly newspaper, it is 
customary to publish school magazines at 
frequent intervals. Such publications offer 
experiences similar to newspaper work, but 
in less detail. 

Most of our public high schools have 
some form of yearbook at graduation, and 
while participation on the staff cannot be 
considered vocational training, some worth- 
while experience is undoubtedly gained. 


o 


I'm afraid we use books too much, because they are the easiest way to administer 
a factory-inspired education.—Grorce H. Henry in The English Teacher. 
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A friend says that when she was very young she 
wanted to be a missionary, but as she grew older 
she decided to be an actress. So she just combined 
the two professions and became a school teacher! 

R. E.R. 
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The College Tail 


In an eight-year experiment, just ended, colleges 
approved thirty secondary schools whose graduates 
were to be admitted under greatly relaxed entrance 
requirements. 

This was supposed to be a daring and progres- 
sive step for the colleges and was taken with a 
maximum of patronage and condescension. 

There are about 1,400 colleges with a million and 
a half students and about 37,000 public and private 
high schools with more than seven million students 
in the United States. 

When will the educational dog stop being wagged 
by its own tail? When will the secondary schools 
get together to name thirty colleges which they feel 
can offer to their graduates real training for life in 
this modern world? B. W. 
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Pre-schooling—1940 A.D. 


One day not long ago a circus parade passed 
the building housing a nursery school. The staff 
members raced to the window, crowded noses against 
the glass, and giggled as the elephants and the 
clowns shuffled by. 

The innocent little kids remained at their fun 
of digging caves in the sand box, completely una- 
ware of what was happening outside. But then, 
of course, it wouldn't have been right to disturb 
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Eprror’s Note: Among the contributors to this 
department are superintendents, high-school prin- 
cipals, and teachers. The educators whose writings 
appear here almost invariably have a serious point 
to make, but have chosen satire and humor as more 
effective methods of making that point. The editors 
of THe CLEARING House do not necessarily endorse 
the points of view expressed here. 


their creative expression—not even to see real, 
live animals—and especially when the pane wasn't 
big enough for everybody. J. B.V. 
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Pessimist 


Rumors had gone around the school building 
that the football team would lose the coming game. 
However, the contest proved to be so easy that the 
first team was taken out of the game shortly after it 
started and the second team came into its own, 
winning by a great number of points. 

The next day when I met Jim, an unusually 
quiet Indian boy on the first string, I remarked, 
“I thought you were going to lose the game last 
night.” 

“They didn’t leave us in long enough for that,” 
he retorted. R. E. R. 
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The difficulty in teaching school is the same as 
in joke telling—making the point clear. N. J. W. 


© 


Who's to Laugh? 


There seem to be two extremes amongst our 
teachers. We have those who find fault with every- 
thing but are really interested only in the things 
that affect them, personally. Then we have those 
timid souls who have so exaggerated a respect for 
their school systems and their superiors in office that 
to criticize either would be sacriligious. 

Every institution ought to be laughed at, just to 
keep it from becoming too pompous. And it’s better 
to be laughed at by your friends—than by your 
enemies. E. E. P. 
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It’s Something I Ate 


My chief delight at the end of the summer is to 
anticipate the school cafeteria menu. The regularity 
of the dishes is so satisfactory. 

If we start school on Wednesday I know I'll have 
some appetizing spaghetti cemented together, with 
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over-cooked tomatoes pasted in the chinks—and a 
salad with a lonesome tenth of a lettuce leaf nailed 
to the saucer with half an undernourished banana— 
the banana crowned with a spot of marachino cherry 
whose powers of adhesion have held me spellbound 
for the past 15 years! 

Thursday, we'll have beans, either with or with- 
out—with ketchup that I bargain for by getting 
chummy with the matron and showing her the 
snaps of my sister's children, or without. In the 
latter case I down them in gulps with tomato juice 
chasers after each bite. (They use baking soda to 
keep the vegetable color.) 

For dessert, a fruit cup. Some of the teachers say 
fruit cup is insipid, but they really can't tell. The 
psychologists say that by the time one is 85 all 
the taste buds have disappeared from one’s tongue. 
Then too, maybe they've built up an allergy to fruit 
cups, after all these years. The school opened in 
1927. Let's see, how many years? Better not go into 
that. (That's when I came myself.) 

Friday, salmon wiggle. Why they call it wiggle 
is beyond me. I've watched many a 3-inch block of 
it, and nary a wiggle has marred its pristine sym- 
metry, even when I dropped it. Why, one time 
when I couldn’t reach the plate, I just leaned over 
the counter and speared a chunk with a fork. I 
carried it to the teachers’ dining room like an apple 
on a stick. 

Wiggle? I should say not; it didn’t even chip. 


Boy, can they cook! G.L. 
© 
Some educators strain at a comma and swallow 
a curriculum. E. E. P. 
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The Life of Hazel 


Whenever I visit a friend who lives in the town 
where I began my teaching career, Hazel, whom I 
taught that first year, always comes to see me. The 
last time I was there she brought her three children 
with her. 

“It makes me feel so old to see you with three 
children and know that I taught you,” I told her. 

“Why should you feel old?” she asked. “You 
didn’t have them!” R.E.R. 
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The Real Fifth Column 


Last winter four young graduates of a mid-west 
Teachers College burst into my office. They had 
just been introduced to political favoritism at its 
worst: 

Nine members of their class had received their 
physical examinations ahead of schedule, had their 


certificates granted, and were given full time sab- 
batical positions at $6.50 per day. They had pull! 
It also happened that the favorite teacher of the 
disillusioned four at Teachers College had carried 
them away with his enthusiasm for teaching as more 
than a job. Well, in some places it isn’t even a job 
until you have the right pull. K. E. 
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We know some teachers who always expect the 
worst of their classes—and they're seldom disap- 
pointed. E.E. P. 
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Lucy to Jenny 


“So you've been worrying too about all the dough 
a teacher has to shell out to civic organizations and 
charities in this town? . . . 

“Yes, I know they pay us a salary that would 
starve a range steer—and then expect to milk us like 
a champion Jersey cow. . . 

“What do you mean, you can’t make both ends 
meet when we're always being touched for dollars 
and fives? Just be heroic. Add up what you're likely 
to be nicked—and figure that your real salary is 
what's left over. Don't you know yet, darling, that 
a teacher should never count her salary before it’s 
taxed?” N.J.W. 
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Tempus Fidget! 


Supt. Edgecorn ordered all clocks in his schools 
stopped and left stopped because his teachers 
couldn't make the kids keep their minds off the 
time when they should have been memorizing 
copulative verbs and Egyptian history dates. In fact, 
the only clocks ticking in the system are the three 
in the room occupied by the big swivel chair. 

J. B. V. 
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Reasons-for-T eaching-Latin 
Dept. 


1. The registrar of a New England state college 
announced recently, “We must keep Latin in the 
curriculum because so many teachers are trained 
to teach it. What would they do if Latin were gen- 
erally dropped?” 

Where do the pupils come in? 

2. “Latin is necessary to an understanding of 
English.” 

Well, how about English? B. W. 








No Spinoza: We attacked 
everyday problems boldly 





Pupils and parents liked our course in 


PHILOSOPHY 


By BERYL BRACEWELL 


N ANSWER to the need for developing a 

sound philosophy of life, I organized 
and taught to a group of high-school seniors 
two years ago a course that I felt was aimed 
in the direction of that need. Last year I 
moved to a new community but found that 
a conservative, orthodox, religious group, 
which represented the major portion of the 
community, strangled some of the work. 
This group even objected vociferously to 
folk dancing in physical education as rec- 
ommended by the department of education. 
Needless to say, one must work slowly in 
extreme cases of this kind. 

I should like to give a brief outline of 
the material covered in the course which I 
taught in the other community, a side-light 
or two on the manner in which it was 
handled, and some actual incidents and 
cases to show results and reactions. I used 
approximately nine weeks to cover the ma- 
terial. Following is a list of the major topics 
originally outlined: 
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Epitor’s Note: This nine-weeks course in 
philosophy gave pupils an opportunity to 
read about and to discuss problems in re- 
ligion, ethics, morals, and sex, and to clarify 
their attitudes in those areas. As it was to be 
a down-to-earth course dealing with every- 
day matters, the writings of the philosophers 
were ignored in favor of a wide reading of 
magazine articles dealing with the points at 
issue. Mr. Bracewell is now superintendent 
of schools in Kennedy, Minnesota. He 
taught this course when he was principal of 
a high school in another town, the name of 
which he asks us to omit because of personal 
references in the article to some of the pu- 
pils who took the course. 


1. What are the determining factors 
that should brand an act good or evil? 

2. How can we reconcile the Faith that 
is so often spoken of in our churches and 
the Why that is the cornerstone of educa- 
tion? 

3. Why have all people of all ages had 
some form of worship? 

4. How should we look upon death? 
How have and do other peoples look upon 
death? 

5. Shall we live for today or sacrifice to- 
day, hopeful for a better tomorrow? 

6. Why do we have over two hundred 
Protestant religions in America? Can any 
one sect have the correct answers? 

7. Why is the use of the human body as 
a medium for art considered base by some? 
Is the human body artistic? 

8. What constitutes wholesome enter- 
tainment? 

g. What should be the determining fac- 
tors in selecting a mate? 

10. What prompts gossip? Are its effects 
always negative? 

The course was built around these topics. 
For orientation, the several phases of a life 
philosophy were discussed, and the desir- 
ability of some good sound thinking along 
these lines was pointed out. The response 
was indeed satisfying. The pupils had at 
last found an adult who was eager to discuss 
these problems with them, an adult who 
didn’t have all the answers, but was willing 
to sit around the conference table with 
them to help weigh the good and the bad. 
I was surprised to find how much pupils of 
this age dwelt upon the problems I in- 
tended to put before them. 

Prior to taking up each topic, I gave 
each pupil a mimeographed “study” sheet 
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in which were set forth one major topic 
and a number of questions and suggestions. 
This device, I found, stimulated thought 
and limited the pupils to the subject at 
hand. A copy of the sheet used for major 
topic number 1 follows: 


1. What are the determining factors that should 
brand an act good or evil? 

a. What do you think of Shakespeare’s “There 
is nothing good or bad, but thinking makes it so”? 

b. Can the Ten Commandments be applicable 
in all situations? Could you establish a “fair” profit 
for both corporation stock and shingle nails from 
these precepts? 

c. Can the Golden Rule always be a determiner 
of conduct? Recall or make up at least one situation 
in which you feel that this maxim might not fit. 
Would it apply well in the following situation? A 
man thinks that he cannot bear the physical agony 
following an auto accident. He begs his wife to 
give him poison. 

d. What is this thing we call “conscience”? Do 
we have any control over it? From where does it 
come? Does an unrepentant murderer have it? Was 
it this that Shakespeare made reference to in the 
quotation in question a? 

e. May we correctly brand an act good or evil 
today and depend upon that branding as being 
correct tomorrow? Or are our concepts of good and 
evil changing? What was the conviction of those 
who fought in the Thirty Years War? See if you 
can find any data on the attitude of the American 
people toward birth control in the last twenty-five 
vears. Has this attitude changed? Use Margaret 
Sanger for reference. 


The most successful procedure of the 
course was the reading program. The en- 
thusiasm of the pupils was beyond all ex- 
pectation. After the study sheets were 
distributed, magazine articles from the li- 
brary were ferreted out and brought to me 
to read aloud to the class. Each article 
would then receive a cross examination. 

On several occasions some shy girl found 
an article that she wanted discussed in class. 
In such «ases a bolder go-between was se- 
lected to present the material. At the be- 
ginning of one class a big six-foot youth 
raised his hand and said that he had an 
article that Bessie had given to him. And, 
a bit to her embarrassment, he added that 
it was pretty bad. We decided that it was 


from a reputable magazine; that since the 
class members were almost men and women 
emotionally they should be able to sort the 
sordid drivel from valuable information; 
and that therefore we should read the ar- 
ticle. I read it aloud, and a lively and en- 
lightening discussion followed. 

I found the Reader’s Digest exceptionally 
usable in this course. I have bound many 
copies of this magazine, and have found 
that the self-indexing system is valuable. 
There has been a definite trend back to 
human values in magazine articles, so we 
found no trouble in obtaining a wealth of 
material. These articles proved to be 
“openers” to a topic as often as the outlines 
or study sheets. 

I socialized the class as much as possible, 
and I usually sat with the group—not at 
the head of it. I pared away most of the 
classroom technique that I learned at col- 
lege, where I wrote twelve-page daily lesson 
plans on the “problem method”. I fear 
that some of my college supervisors would 
have despaired at the lack of conformity in 
our procedure. Our group was small— 
eighteen members—and our only rules were 
those necessary to govern any discussion 
group. It was often a temptation to suggest 
some personality in town who possessed a 
quality under discussion. For example, a 
pupil would say enthusiastically, “I know 
somebody who lives in the north part of 
town like that.” But of course personal al- 
lusions had to be omitted. 

Concrete evidence to me that this group 
was profoundly interested in their course 
was the class suggestion of adding two more 
topics, other than those originally listed. 
Both, I think, are good. They are (1) What 
to Do about Prostitution, and (2) Boy and 
Girl Relationships Today as Compared 
with Forty Years Ago. The first topic 
seemed quite apropos, for Minneapolis had 
recently completed a drive to abolish all its 
houses of prostitution, and was already suf- 
fering from a number of sex crimes as a re- 
sult. 
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After studying some references from the 
larger libraries, I found that it was not only 
the pupils whose education in the history 
and regulation of prostitution had been 
neglected. We have turned the last pages 
in the “Book of Ostrichism”. But there is 
an all-important chasm that lies between 
what is modern and twentieth century and 
what is cheap and despicable. This chasm 
of demarcation, though of great moment, is 
not always clear, and therein lies the ex- 
planation for many a tale of woe. 

I should like to say a word about public 
reaction, for after all, we are more or less 
dependent upon that factor. I have already 
pointed out community differences, and 
they are not to be neglected. I had a little 
trouble with the churches, as one might 
expect, for too much of church teaching is 
still dogmatic indoctrination. 

After a discussion with two of the minis- 
ters, I regained their confidence and found 
that a good deal of the high feeling was an 
outgrowth of untruths that had filtered out 
of the schoolroom through pupils. 

In one case, a pupil had reported to a 
Lutheran minister that I had assured the 
class members I was going to do all I could 
to break their faith in God. The details 
finally filtered through. A girl who thought 
that God was practically incarnate in her 
minister had placed the wrong interpreta- 
tion on my teaching. I was trying to teach 
that one should not accept blindly the 
teachings of any one man in establishing a 
religion and philosophy. A large portion of 
the people in the communities in which I 
have taught feel that all thinking should 
stop, at least for the layman, when religious 
matters are concerned. To break this feel- 
ing down is dangerous but exciting work. 

In another case, a pupil assured the Mis- 
sion minister that I taught that our ances- 
tors leaped from tree to tree, trailing 
unsightly tails after them. Though I never 
include man in the teaching of the theory 
of evolution, I do give the scientist’s, as well 
as the Biblical account. This leaves the way 
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open, and through this opening will prob- 
ably bluster a deflated little ego bloated by 
the winds of stupidity. I do not weaken in 
these situations, for I have a good defense: 
In a democracy I must teach both sides of 
every debatable question and permit the 
pupil to make his choice. That argument 
will stand under any fire. 

May I hasten to assure you that most of 
the community reactions were more reas- 
suring. Several parents thanked me pro- 
fusely for teaching the things that had so 
puzzled them in the bringing up of their 
children. One mother of seven children 
came to tell me that she had never been 
able to get so “close” to her boy before. 
She said that during this course he had 
come to her to discuss the topics we covered 
in class. The issues that he had so com- 
pletely discounted before began to take on 
meaning. 

Another mother told me that I was teach- 
ing her daughter things of which she (the 
mother) was not aware herself, but that she 
approved of the procedure, for she felt that 
her daughter would now be better prepared 
to face the world. I could relate many other 
parallels. 

I feel also that the philosophy course 
helped to give the Reversnal Schools a bet- 
ter place in the community. The technique 
of teaching the three R’s is not within the 
interest or range of the average parent. It 
is taken for granted, much as the seasons of 
the year. But the development of a life 
philosophy (although the parent may not 
know it by this title) is personal and vital. 
Most parents are either puzzled or have 
some pretty dogmatic ideas on the subject. ~ 
In either event, the school becomes a more 
dynamic element in the community and 
demands the interest it deserves. This out- 
come alone makes the philosophy course 
worthy of consideration, for it has often 
been demonstrated that, no matter how 
worthy the purpose, a public institution 
may bog down slowly but surely in the 
morass of public disinterest. 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION: 
Opportunity for Teaching Citizenship 


By ROLAND KEENE 


OR FULLY five minutes the physical- 
I etieuian instructor had silently 
watched some fifteen boys frantically 
wrestling over a basketball. Under the 
other basket at the far end of the gym- 
nasium was a similarly chaotic group. Noise 
and confusion reigned supreme. None of 
the boys was able to control the ball long 
enough for a satisfactory try for a shot at 
the baskets. Frequently one or two of the 
boys disengaged themselves from the strug- 
gling groups and stood in disgust on the 
sidelines. 

The instructor, after blowing his whistle 
for attention, suggested, “Boys, you cer- 
tainly are getting nowhere this way. You 
don’t have any organization; you aren't 
even trying to play by the rules; no one is 
having any fun. What are you going to do 
about it?” 

One intelligent looking lad of medium 
build offered, “Let's choose up sides.” The 
rest of the group enthusiastically fell in 
with this suggestion, and in a very few 
minutes, four teams were playing basket- 
ball, two at each end of the gymnasium, 
with pupil referees calling the games. 

Before the class was dismissed for show- 
ers, the instructor again made a suggestion. 
“Leadership seems to be largely the ability 
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Eprror’s Norte: In this article a physical- 
education instructor and a history teacher 
compare notes on how they train for democ- 
racy, with a supervisor kibitzing. The 
physical-education instructor has more to 
report on that subject than the history 
teacher suspected. Mr. Keene is principal of 
the Pinckneyville Community High School, 
Pinckneyville, Illinois. 


to get the right kind of organization 
started. The fellows who show the qualities 
of leadership in sports are usually the fel- 
lows who say, ‘Let’s choose up.’ In this 
simple way they start the kind of organiza- 
tion which will accomplish what they 
want.” 

Two weeks later the class was again play- 
ing basketball when the supervisor visited 
the “gym”. This time two teams were 
smoothly (if not very expertly) engaged in 
the game. No referees, not even pupils, 
were in charge; the players were calling 
their own violations. Occasionally small 
arguments arose, but were quickly settled. 
Once, three or four boys went to the bulle- 
tin board, on which were posted the rules 
of the game, to settle their dispute. 

The supervisor, after watching for a few 
minutes, asked the instructor how he man- 
aged to get the boys to play the game with- 
out referees. “I see an advantage in having 
the boys play without referees. It seems too 
bad that for interscholastic games—which 
are supposed to develop such fine ideals 
as sportsmanship and the like—we are 
forced to employ expert referees to see that 
none of the players cheats. But what I can’t 
understand, Harry, is how you get the boys 
to call their own game.” 

“They call their own violations because 
they want to, Mr. Johnson. They know 
that they can’t have any fun if they don’t 
keep the rules. You see, they haven't always 
played the game so smoothly. Two weeks 
ago they were little better than a mob 
struggling over the ball. But they have 
learned to organize in order to play the 
game. 

“I am, as you suggested, eliminating re- 
ferees in order to get the boys to learn the 
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principles of sportsmanship. I want them 
to cooperate with each other and actually 
to practice good sportsmanship. I want 
them to become self-reliant. If these boys 
are to make good citizens, they must learn 
to manage their own affairs. They must 
have social experiences and contacts that 
involve real decisions. 

“I think it was Kilpatrick who said, 
‘Give the pupil all the freedom that he can 
use wisely.’ Anyway, it was Lentz of Wash- 
ington University who gave me the idea 
of having no referees. Lentz was paraphras- 
ing Kilpatrick. He said, ‘Give the pupil a 
little more freedom than he can use wisely 
so that he will have a chance to develop 
a larger capacity for freedom.’ 

“I have been trying this idea out in 
these classes. I believe it works, because 
these boys can now handle themselves in 
situations involving much more freedom 
than they could formerly negotiate.” 

“I know you intend to develop strong 
bodies in these classes, but your main aim 
seems, perhaps, to be the development of 
the habits and attitudes of good citizenship. 
You really sound like a teacher of social 
studies. As a matter of fact, you are trying 
to achieve the same aims that Steve Mc- 
Quade is working for in his history classes. 
I am glad that you are going further than 
mere physical development for your aims. 

“I visited Mr. McQuade’s class in World 
History this morning. How would you like 
to let Mac in on our conference?” 

It was customary for the supervisor to 
have a conference with the teacher after 
each visit. 

“Fine. I believe I'll enjoy it.” 

The supervisor’s conferences were always 
private and confidential, but for once Mr. 
Johnson was departing from his usual prac- 
tice. He was bringing Harry Smith, in- 
structor of physical education, and Steve 
McQuade, teacher of history, together in 
one conference. 

The three had arranged to meet in the 
men’s lounge room at the high school after 
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dinner. Mr. Johnson was waiting when the 
two teachers arrived. As soon as everyone 
was comfortably settled, the supervisor 
opened the discussion: 

“I believe we are all working to achieve a 
common aim. We want to develop good 
citizenship that will function in a changing 
democracy.” He addressed the history 
teacher, “How do you think we can best 
realize our aim, Mac?” 

“Well, I have always believed that one 
of our most important jobs is building up 
within pupils the proper attitudes and 
ideals that make for good citizenship. Pu- 
pils must be taught to work together to 
solve a common problem, how to cooper- 
ate.” 

“That is my idea exactly,” put in the 
physical-education instructor. “We must 
develop good leadership and good follower- 
ship. The pupils must learn to work to- 
gether. But in order to learn to cooperate, 
the pupils must have an opportunity to 
practice cooperation. That opportunity we 
try to give them in all sports activities. In 
the first place, they are interested in sports 
activities, and they want to work together 
in order to have fun. Active fun is their 
goal; it’s their life. 

“I believe the pupils in the gymnasium, 
on the field, or engaged in campcraft ac- 
tivities have a much better chance to get 
real social experience and to practice co- 
operation than when they are sitting meekly 
in a classroom. 

“As a matter of fact, I have often sym- 
pathized with you history teachers. I be- 
lieve you have one of the hardest jobs in 
this profession of education. How you can 
possibly accomplish anything of real edu- 
cational value—except, possibly, with the 
brighter pupils—is something I can’t un- 
derstand.” 

Mr. Johnson had been silently taking 
this in, but now he laughed and said, “We 
all have our different problems to solve, 
Harry. I would say, however, that you 
make a good point when you say that pupils 
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must be given the opportunity to practice 
that which they are to learn. That fits in 
with accepted psychological principles. 
What do you say, Mac?” 

The history teacher smiled, “I believe 
that I agree. I might even concede the point 
that pupils have a better chance in sports 
to practice a certain kind of cooperation 
than in the history class. 

“A very large percentage of our activity 
in the history class is necessarily mental 
activity—and I believe that almost everyone 
will admit that mental activity is not un- 
important in this modern world of ours. 
It is, then, from the standpoint of mental 
activity that I attempt to provide for prac- 
tice in the desirable attitudes that contrib- 
ute to good citizenship. 

“There are many important attitudes that 
make their demand almost wholly upon 
mental activity. Take, for instance, the tend- 
ency to withhold judgment. It is vital to 
efficient cooperation that those who attempt 
to cooperate have the ability to form wise, 
independent judgments. Pupils should, 
then, be encouraged to question the sources 
of their information. They must not accept 
a statement merely because they see it in 
print. 

“To provide the opportunity for practice 
along this line, we subscribe for three news- 
papers of widely differing platforms, and 
for as many magazines on current affairs. 
The pupils find among these sources many 
viewpoints on any particular event of im- 
portance, and this furnishes them the basis 
and the opportunity for forming their own 
opinions. 

“Awhile ago I said that I thought the 
development of proper attitudes in our 
pupils was one of our most important jobs. 
I didn’t say it was our only job. Another 
important thing we must do is to get pu- 
pils interested in information. I try to get 
the pupils to believe in the value and 
necessity of knowing facts. A citizen may 
have the right attitude toward a modern 
problem, but before he can solve it he 


must have many pertinent facts—economic 
facts, historical facts, facts of culture. I sup- 
pose you never bother with facts in your 
classes, do you, Harry?” 

“Only in a general way. I like the idea of 
calling attention specifically to a fact after 
it has already been experienced, encoun- 
tered, or learned. I think specific verbal 
attention is a great factor in achieving per- 
manence of learning.” 

“That's much like our procedure in his- 
tory. When a pupil attacks a social prob- 
lem, he can easily be brought to see the 
need for facts. Then after he gets them, we 
pay a goodly amount of attention to sum- 
marizing the problem, organizing it, and 
reviewing it. 

“Incidentally, Harry,” continued the 
teacher of history, “you have given me a 
different idea of physical education. I had 
the idea that your main aim was to build 
big muscles, but I see that you deal with 
citizenship as well as with the development 
of healthy physiques. Your curriculum in 
sports must be about perfect.” 

“It is far from perfect,” put in Mr. 
Johnson, the supervisor, “as Harry, here, 
well knows. The physical-education depart- 
ment has to fight what Harry calls ‘specta- 
toritis’. There is a tendency on the part of 
the American people to develop the ‘spec- 
tator attitude’ to the exclusion of the ‘par- 
ticipant attitude’ toward sports. This has 
made possible the multi-million dollar 
business of professional athletics. Profes- 
sional athletics have their value in provid- 
ing excellent entertainment for leisure 
time. However, they should not result in 
restricting participation in sports. 

“Then as far as the high school is con- 
cerned, we have the problem of highly com- 
mercialized interscholastic athletics. The 
coaches should not receive all the blame, 
either, The general public demands good 
teams. Only too often the coach is, regret- 
tably, forced to beat the rival school in 
order to hold his job. This has caused an 
intense specialization; only the best ath- 
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letes are selected and the coach becomes the 
brains of the team. Accompanying this 
specialization is a neglect of the pupil who 
is not so skillful and who, incidentally, 
needs the physical activity much more than 
the better athletes do.” 

“You are quite right,” agreed Mr. Smith. 
“It might be true that the physical-educa- 
tion department, which is a comparatively 
young department, is not hampered by the 
fetters of tradition as much as some of 
the older departments, but we certainly 
have our problems. Most of them are prob- 
lems of attitude, either on the part of the 
pupils or on the part of physical-education 
teachers themselves. Not the least important 
of these problems is the indifference of 
many teachers of physical education, who 
think that the only thing required of them 
is that they get the pupils to bend their 
bodies at a given signal. 

“We have our problem with the special- 
ization attending the increased commercial- 
ization of athletics, too. However, it seems 
to me that a good intra-mural program, 
if properly conducted, can do much toward 
eliminating the evils of highly specialized, 
inter-mural teams—without abolishing in- 
terscholastic contests in athletics. As a 
matter of fact, I believe that competitive 
athletics, from the world’s championship 
in heavyweight boxing down to a basket- 
ball game between two small grammar 
schools, serves a good social purpose: that 
of affording our people a chance to blow 
off some of their excess sanguinary emotions 
—harmlessly.” 

“Yes,” laughed the supervisor, “but don’t 
you think that our curriculum in sports 
places too much emphasis on competitive 
activities? What about cooperation?” 

“No, I don’t believe so,” replied Harris. 
“Experience in competition isn’t going to 
hurt our young people, especially in this 
day and age. But for that matter, we are 
giving training in cooperation also. Even in 
our competitive group sports, cooperation, 
more commonly referred to as teamwork, 
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is vital to success. And, too, we have intro- 
duced many individual and group activi- 
ties into our physical-education classes that 
contain no element of competition. 

“One of our pyramid building teams gave 
an exhibition before the pupils recently. 
It seemed to be quite successful from the 


standpoint of appreciation. And the build- 


ing of every pyramid requires perfect co- 
operation and teamwork. The boys on the 
team get their only incentive from the 
realization that they are achieving a worth- 
while production, and from the expression 
of approval on the part of their audiences. 
It seems to me that there is more room 
for criticism of excessive emphasis on com- 
petition in connection with the so-called 
‘intellectual’ contests than there is in con- 
nection with sports.” 

“I believe you are right,” put in Mc- 
Quade, the history teacher. “I can’t see any 
basis for comparison when judges attempt 
to award first, second, and third places to 
contestants in dramatics, oratory, or band. 
It seems to me that the rendering of a song 
or the production of a play has an end in 
itself, and should not be placed in a syn- 
thetic contest in competition with other 
productions. Activities in dramatics and 
music are like your pyramid building, ends 
in themselves. If they are not, in and of 
themselves, worthy to be produced, then 
they should be dispensed with.” 

“You are probably right,” said Mr. John- 
son. “At least, your criticism should give 
the schools in some sections of our country 
food for thought. Happily, the trend seems 
to be away from intellectual contests and 
more toward festivals, clinics, exchange of 
assembly programs, and so on. 

“I have certainly enjoyed having you 
boys together tonight,” he concluded. “But 
before we go, let me point out one thought 
that keeps recurring to my mind. It is 
this: we are all working toward the same 
common goal, the production of good citi- 
zens, and we all have something to contrib- 
ute to it.” 
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LET’S FIND A MODEL! 


The pupils began a writing project after being 
impressed by Irving’s character descriptions 


By EVELYN KAVANAUGH De GOLYER 


HAT PART do you like the best?” I 
W inquired as we finished reading The 
Legend of Sleepy Hollow. 

“The part that tells how Ichabod looked,” 
answered Nicholas. 

“Why do you choose him?” 

“He’s so funny!” Nicholas chuckled. 

“Do you think other authors try to make 
us see vivid pictures of their story people?” 

“I haven't noticed,” said Angelina. 

“I wonder, Let’s find out!” from John. 

To the library a leader escorted the class, 
where books were searched in an effort to 
find word pictures of people. Exact descrip- 
tions were copied and taken to class to be 
read aloud. Result: as many different de- 
scriptions as there were types of children 
and tastes in reading! 

After each child had made his contribu- 
tion, the favorites were listed: “A China- 
man” from Eight Cousins, by Louisa Alcott; 
“The Sea Captain” from All Sail Set, by 
Armstrong Sperry; “Seleucus” from Rugged 
Water, by Joseph C. Lincoln; and “Jack and 
Jill” from Eight Cousins, by Louisa Alcott. 

Of these “The Sea Captain” seemed the 
simplest form of description. Nicholas, 


Eprror’s Note: The method used in this 
English-class project is very simple to ex- 
plain. So the author covers that quickly, 
and devotes most of the article to examples 
of the character descriptions that her pupils 
wrote after choosing and studying models 
found in books. Mrs. De Golyer teaches 
English in the Theodore Roosevelt Junior 
High School, Amsterdam, N.Y. 


whose contribution it was, wrote it on the 
blackboard. 


Mopet Descriprion I 


The Sea Captain from “All Sail Set”, by Arm- 
strong Sperry: A small man he was, but tough; his 
eyes had been bleached of color under many suns; 
wrinkles furrowed his face, and his lower jaw was 
fringed in a scrub of white beard. He carried a 
spyglass as some men carry a cane and I never 
recall seeing him abroad without it. 


The teacher turned to the class. “How 
many people think it would be fun to try 
to draw word pictures?” 

All hands were raised in enthusiastic re- 
sponse. 

“Of course we are only amateurs, so let's 
follow the model by the author Armstrong 
Sperry. I'm sure he will not object to our 
copying his sentence structure and punctua- 
tion if we admit doing so. The subject of 
each picture, however, will be a secret until 
tomorrow. Shall we make an outline?” 

“Yes!” eagerly. 

Together we evolved the plan. 


Title 


A. Size, type, eyes, face, jaw. 

B. What he did that was typical of him. 

“The whole description is composed in only two 
sentences; therefore, watch punctuation! Enter Mr. 
Semi-Colon.” 


Faster than one could guess, from a class 
of the lowest level emerged “The Boxer”, 
Santa Claus”, “A Reporter”. 


ORIGINAL DESCRIPTIONS 


The Boxer, by Nicholas Fratangelo. A 
small but fast and clever little fellow with 
hard muscles and a battered nose was he; 
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his eyes were blue as the sky; he had no 
wrinkles on his face, and his lower jaw 
was free from rough bristles. He trained 
everyday as regularly as fathers go to work. 


Santa Claus, by John Bielecki. A small 
man he was, but fat; his eyes were deep blue 
and twinkling; a few wrinkles covered his 
forehead and his lower jaw was fringed 
with a long white beard that reached way 
down to his belt. He carried his huge sack 
of toys over his back, as you'd see an Indian 
woman carrying her baby. 


A Reporter, by Angelina Ferrari. A tall 
girl she was, and slim; her eyes were of a 
sparkling brown; a lovely pink color cov- 
ered her healthy face, and her dark curls 
gleamed when the sun shone on them. She 
carried a purse, notebook and pencil like 
a lady carrying a precious gift. 


MOopeEL DESCRIPTION II 


Seleucus from “Rugged Water”, by Joseph C. 
Lincoln: Seleucus strolled slowly about the glass- 
inclosed room, stopping to peer from each window 
in turn. He was a huge, bulky man, with a salt 
sea roll in his walk, and as he lumbered from win- 
dow to window in the darkness, a seeker for com- 
parisons might have been reminded of a walrus 
wallowing about in an under-sized tank. A bald 
head and a tremendous sweep of shaggy mustache 
were distinct aids to the walrus suggestion. 


ORIGINAL DESCRIPTIONS 

Pete, My Cat, by Jerry Cinquanti. Pete 
walked heavily along the kitchen floor, 
stopping occasionally to catch the scent of 
his dinner nearby. He was chubby and fat, 
and as he walked about with his head high 
in the air, a seeker for comparisons might 
have been reminded of Stephen A. Douglas 
strolling along as though in a courtroom 
ready for debate. A heavy build and a round 
face were two distinct aids to the Douglas 
suggestion. 


Janitor, by Stuart Hayes. Smokedust 
trudged about from room to room, sighing 
with each stroke of the broom. He was tall, 
with a long face and a slow-footed gait, 
and as he walked here and there cleaning 


dirt and dust, a seeker for comparisons 
might have been reminded of a camel cross- 
ing a sandy desert. His tawny brown shirt 
and pants, and an enormous hump on his 
back were distinct aids to the camel sug- 


gestion. 


My Science Teacher, by Joyce Rittenberg. 
Looking back on my science teacher for the 
seventh grade, I remember her as looking 
most like a little grey mouse. She was short 
and plump and had legs which when viewed 
from the front were thin, but when viewed 
from the side were surprisingly broad! She 
had little sparkling eyes, a short nose, and 
a little round chin complete even to a set 
of little mouse whiskers. 

As she leaned against her desk or walked 
slowly across the front of the room she gave 
long discourses on all possible subjects (her 
own views, of course) in small nasal tones 
which helped complete the idea of a little 
grey mouse. 


The same procedure was used with each 
model, and as each model was of varying 
difficulty, steady growth was apparent. 


Mopet Description III 


A Chinaman from “Eight Cousins”, by L. M. 
Alcott: Fun See was delightfully Chinese from his 
junk-like shoes to the button on his pagoda hat; 
for he had got himself up in style and was a mass 
of silk jackets and slouchy trousers. He was short 
and fat; and waddled comically. His eyes were 
slanting; his queue was long, as were his nails; 
his yellow face was plump and shiny, and he was 
altogether a highly satisfactory Chinaman. 


ORIGINAL DESCRIPTIONS 
Bronco Bill, by Helen Urbelis. 


Bronco Bill was a cowboy, 
His legs were bowed but slim; 
And if you listen carefully 
I'll give you a picture of him. 


Bronco Bill was typically a cowboy from 
his sharp-spurred ebony boots to his huge 
ten-gallon sombrero; for he was attired in 
a pair of furry chaps and a bright red shirt, 
adorned at the neck with a bandana of the 
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deepest blue. A beaded leather belt around 
the waist held two holsters in which were 
jammed a pair of menacing six-shooters. 
He was tall and awkward, and shambled 
along in a leisurely fashion; his clear gray 
eyes appeared to be unperturbed; his wind- 
burned face was long, sallow, and very 
sharp angled; his hair was thick and 
rumpled and his legs were decidedly bowed. 
No one could deny that Bill represented a 
perfect picture of the “wild and woolly 
West”. 


Loha May, by Caroline Fariello. Loha 
May was a charming Hawaiian from her 
tiny tan toes to the flowers in her hair; for 
she had dressed herself up in style, and was 
a mass of green grass and flowers. She was 
short and small, and walked daintily, her 
eyes glowing in beauty; her hair was long, 
as was the wreath of flowers about her neck; 
her olive face was pert and comparatively 
little in size, and she was altogether a very 
alluring Hawaiian. 


Mopet Description IV 

Jack and Jill from “Jack and Jill”, by Louisa 
M. Alcott: Down the hill came a gay red sled, bear- 
ing a boy who seemed all smile and sunshine, so 
white were his teeth, so golden was his hair, so 
bright and happy his whole air. Behind him clung 
a little gypsy of a girl, with black eyes and hair, 
cheeks as red as her hood, and a face full of fun 
and sparkle, as she waved Jack's blue tippet like a 
banner with one hand, and held on with the other. 

“Jill goes wherever Jack does, and he lets her,” 
said the amused onlookers. 


ORIGINAL DESCRIPTIONS 


Ace and Tommy of the Airways, by Helen 
Urbelis. Down from an altitude of 5,000 
feet winged a silver monoplane, bearing a 
pilot who seemed all steadiness and alert- 
ness, so serious were his blue eyes, so rugged 
was his smooth, clean-shaven chin, and sol- 


emn his whole air. Beside him clung a mis- 
chievous wisp of a fellow, with clear, blue 
eyes and a mop of unruly hair, cheeks rosy 
and round and a face full of gaiety and 
impishness as he held his one hand on the 
control board like an old-timer, and hung 
on to his father’s steady arm with the other. 

Far below, a murmur spread through the 
gathering crowd. “Ace and Tommy! Full- 
blooded airmen both!” they cheered, gazing 
with upturned faces. 


Don and Duke, by Alfred Orsini. Tearing 
down the road came a nifty, red and white 
balloon-tired bicycle, the driver a youth 
who seemed full of pep and energy, so pink 
were his flushed cheeks, so brown and shin- 
ing his bright eyes, so proud and cheerful 
his whole air. In front of him in a bicycle 
basket sat a little wire-haired terrier, with 
brown eyes and hair, a nose as pink as 
his tongue, and a box-shaped face full of 
fun and mischief. He tugged at Dan's blue 
necktie as if directing him through traffic 
while bracing himself against the side of 
the basket. 

“Don and Duke! Always together!” 
laughed the on-looking school children. 


Resulting satisfactions for pupils and 
teacher: 

1. The library books were read more 
carefully, always with the fun of a treasure 
hunt for pictures. 

2. Smooth sentence structure was secured 
in a natural manner. 

g. Punctuation marks and spelling ac- 
quired a real importance since “honest-to- 
goodness” authors were careful about them. 

4. Each individual seized upon the op- 
portunity to write on a preferred topic. 

5. We all had a good time. 


. it is doubtful if there are dividends to be found in rushing frantically from 
one part of the state to another every time a call goes forth for a small group. . . . It is 
doubtful if much really creative work is ever done through conferences or through 
deliberations with others.—F. L. Pinet in Kansas Teacher. 











= SCHOOL NEWS DIGEST —< 


Edited by THE STAFF 


RACKETEERS: Racketeering methods employed 
by gangs of pupils in a New York City high school 
to extort money from schoolmates and neighbor- 
hood merchants are being investigated by police, 
reports the World-Telegram. One pupil got tired of 
paying protection nickels to preserve his nose—and 
the case broke. (Leader: “Okay, you mugs, wot’'s de 
take dis week?” First mug: “Seven nickels, 23 pen- 
nies, 'n’ 4 choc'lit bars!) Who said that the high 
school isn't like life? 


PUBLIC’S OPINIONS: Some 85% of the adults 
of America believe that children are getting a better 
education today than their parents received, accord- 
ing to a survey for the American Youth Commission 
made by the American Institute of Pubiic Opinion. 
Interviewed were 3,819 persons selected to comprise 
“an accurate cross-section of the adult population”. 
On the question of whether too much money is 
being spent on education, 20% had no opinion; only 
14% answered “too much”, 47% “about right”, and 
19% “not enough”. Government financial aid to 
poor families for educational purposes was favored 
by 72%. And 78% stated that per-pupil costs should 
be the same in Negro and in white schools. (Re- 
gional split on this point: South, 56% favor equal 
educational expenditures for Negros; North, 86% 
favor it.) Farmers aren't so favorable to secondary 
education: 57% favored work instead of high-school 
attendance for their children. That teachers should 
be allowed to deal with controversial issues such as 
labor unions, war, and government policy is the 
belief of 67% of the public. And now we come to 
something perhaps unexpected: 40% believe that 
teachers favor pupils who come from families who 
have the most money or the best positions in the 
community; 13% have no opinion; and only 47% 
believe that teachers are not influenced by the 
standing of a pupil’s family. 


CCC: One of every seven young men in the 
United States within age limits of CCC enrollees 
has been served by CCC education, reports the 
CCC Camp Education Division. Of 2,420,000 Ameri- 
can youths who have been or are enrolled, go% 
have participated voluntarily in educational activi- 
ties carried on in camps and in cooperation with 
community schools, or by correspondence courses. 
Vocational training led to placement of 47,186 en- 
rollees in jobs during the 1940 fiscal year, reports 
Howard W. Oxley, CCC Camp Education Director. 
Through academic instruction, nearly 5,000 enrollees 
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earned grammar-school diplomas, 1,000 received 
high-school diplomas, and almost 100 were awarded 
college degrees. Of 8,685 illiterates who enrolled in 
1940, 8,331 entered elementary-level classes. The 
educational adviser of each camp once handled most 
of the teaching himself. But now he directs a de- 
tailed educational program as dean of a faculty that 
may include technical and administrative personnel, 
college-level enrollees, local school teachers, instruc- 
tors from WPA and NYA rolls, and volunteers from 
the community. 


LUNCH: Operation of School Lunch Projects is 
the title of a mimeographed booklet of 94 pages 
issued by the Federal Works Agency, Washington, 
D.C. All phases of the organization and operation 
of the WPA free-lunch program in public schools 
are discussed in this booklet. Particularly valuable 
to school people are: Part IV, which gives the 
physical set-up and major requirements of the sev- 
eral types of school-lunch units; and Part VI, which 
deals with planning and obtaining food supplies for 
the project. 


BOOKLETS: Nine booklets have been published 
by the U. S. Office of Education as the “Know Your 
Schools” Series, intended to give parents a better 
understanding of modern educational practices, and 
to stimulate their interest in learning more about 
their local school systems. Titles are “Know Your 
Board of Education”, “Know Your Superintendent”, 
“Know Your School Principal”, “Know Your Teach- 
er”, “Know Your School Child”, “Know Your Mod- 
ern Elementary School”, “Know How Your Schools 
Are Financed”, “Know Your State Educational Pro- 
gram”, “Know Your School Library”, and (in prep- 
aration) “Know Your Community”. More titles will 
be added. Copies may be ordered at 5 cents each 
(25% off on 100 or more) from the Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. 


INDUSTRIAL: Why limit industrial-arts courses 
in junior high schools to slow learners? Apparently 
finding no answer that would justify continuance 
of that practice, the Board of Education of New 
York City plans to shift the emphasis in these 
courses from vocational objectives to a broader in- 
dustrial-arts aim, and offer them to all junior-high- 
school pupils. To be added are courses in electricity, 
metal, and wood shop work. 
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= EDITORIAL —< 


Can a Principal Lead? 


OUR CONTACTS and past experiences with 

leading and being led undoubtedly dif- 
fer widely from mine. And thereby your 
concept of leadership may vary from mine. 
Furthermore, the immediate situation may 
be such as to alter completely any previous 
notions of the subject. In fact, each time 
that we attempt to analyze human activity 
in the light of past and present experiences 
we subject our views to modification. Hence, 
it is rather difficult to prescribe a type of 
leadership best for general circumstances. 
One situation may call forth a purely physi- 
cal leader response, another will demand 
an intellectual directing, and still others 
combinations of the two. 

If we grant that leadership involves the 
group and a worthy objective as we may 
know right or wrong, then we can say in 
broad terms that that leadership is good 
which has a sound social and ethical phi- 
losophy as its thinking foundation. 

It can be said of the principal or the head- 
master that he is responsible for the leader- 
ship of his faculty. That some do or do not 
measure up to the responsibility is another 
thing. At least, the public charges him with 
such, so it might be desirable to have lead- 
ership defined: 

Bingham says, “Leadership is the organi- 
zation of the activities of a group for the 
achievement of a common purpose.” 

Miller states, “Leadership is the scientific 
leading of men. Morale is the scientific han- 
dling of men.” He regards both as insepara- 
ble, calling the former the conductor, and 
the latter the dynamo. 

Suzallo says, “. . . alternately leadership 
is based on what men can contribute.” Here 
the group idea figured prominently with lit- 
tle difference between leaders and followers. 


Follett terms leadership a “co-director- 
ship”. 

These representative ideas seem to be 
entirely harmonious with the fundamental 
desires of mankind and should be theoreti- 
cally sound in their application to general 
democratic school administration. Teacher 
councils, teacher committee participation, 
teacher representation in state and NEA 
proceedings, teacher work shops, these and 
many more activities of a similar nature 
are the modern expressions of the coopera- 
tion in school supervision so noticeable in 
the aforementioned leadership concepts. 

I venture to remark, however, that lead- 
ing technics are mostly those of psychology. 
The able leader and the skilled psycholo- 
gist both know the value of friendliness. 
Educators today have in mind first the so- 
cial viewpoint. Well they know that 
friendliness and social well being are close- 
ly entwined. 

Here again, lest there be misunderstand- 
ing, let friendliness be defined as a type of 
behavior which stimulates a mutual respect 
for personality. Is it not quite evident that 
friendliness softens the grinding of human 
conflict? It may be said to lubricate the ma- 
chinery of human behavior. 

Learning to be friendly does not neces- 
sarily imply that we reduce our points of 
conflict. It does mean that we acquire a 
technic in respecting other personalities, 
and since we are today so highly socialized, 
so interdependent, it seems highly desira- 
ble. 

If the principal works with his group in 
a friendly spirit, and nevertheless has ideas 
conflicting radically with theirs, that very 
conflict can easily prove to be an asset for 
all concerned. Because of it an exchange of 
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ideas is promoted, and finally there evolves 
what Follett calls “a group idea”. This re- 
sultant is bigger than the individual con- 
tributions in width, depth, and the like. 

Friendliness might well be woven solidly 
into the whole structure of leadership. 
Friendliness takes into solid account the 
value of emotionalized attitudes in human 
behavior. It knows well that favorable re- 
sponses usually come when the respondent 
has pleasant feelings. While the phrase, 
“You can catch more flies with molasses 
than with vinegar”, has in it an element 
of drollery and perhaps sarcasm, there is 
implied, nevertheless, much of “the milk of 
human kindness”. 

Friendliness in leadership minimizes the 
conflict in order-giving and order-taking 
situations. It is quite apt to hit upon some 
such solution as Follett suggests when she 
says, “De-personalize the giving of orders. 
Discover the law of the situation and obey 
that.” 

Friendliness is cooperative. It need not 
be maudlin nor weak. It persuades rather 
than compels, and dovetails smoothly with 
the plans of most of mankind. In fact, lead- 
ership through friendliness can readily pass 
beyond the ethical and into the religious. 
Such a type of behavior has potentialities 
for stimulating in man those responses 
which we term right ones. 

Of all the fields of human endeavor, other 
than parenthood, probably the teacher has 
the greatest opportunity for leadership. For- 
tunate indeed is the youngster who has for 


a teacher one whose background of general 
knowledge, whose vision, whose courage, 
whose patience, whose humor is permeated 
with genuine friendliness. For here is lead- 
ership that brings the child closer to self- 
guidance. 

Unfortunately, there are innumerable 
times when the teacher and the pupil fail 
to coordinate. The more mature outlook of 
the former does not always look at situa- 
tions from the pupil’s viewpoint. Adult 
pride frequently blocks constructive think- 
ing and doing. Then enters the principal, to 
face the complicated task of adjusting a 
many-sided situation. The group technic 
comes into play, and the immediate injec- 
tion of friendliness for all concerned is very 
apt to result in a satisfactory solution. 

Charles H. Judd once said, “There will 
never be any clear definition of the princi- 
pals’ duties until principals become students 
of their own functions.” 

Accompanying the present tremendous 
growth and changes in curriculum is an in- 
creasing demand for an authority to judge 
the countless problems of pupil maladjust- 
ment. While the principal could easily be 
swept away by this particular demand upon 
his time, a well budgeted day will permit 
specific periods for just such cases. 

Prior to the opening of these conferences 
the skillful leader will attempt to purge 
himself of all prejudices and resolve to do 
his utmost to cultivate and preserve an atti- 
tude of friendliness. Heroic service can thus 
be rendered. RUSSELL BURKHARD 


“When I Went to School—” 


With all we hear about the thirty-hour week and 
more leisure time for the working man and woman 
we never hear anything about less home work for 
school children. They have become the forgotten 
man, even if a bit youthful. 

Let a child rush home with a cheerful “Well, I 
don’t have any homework tonight!” and promptly 
the cry goes up, “What kind of teachers do you 
have, anyway? When I went to school, I had to 
study at least two hours every night.” Yes, and prob- 


ably had to carry water from a well, but the cus- 
tom hasn’t survived. .. . 

When parents as well as teachers leave their 
places of employment they want their work to be 
over for the day. They like to be free to do as 
they please until the next day brings another 
period of labor. A child's schooling should be con- 
sidered on the same plane. The best reason it isn’t 
goes back to, “When I was in school . . .”—R. 
ELIZABETH REYNOLDs in The Oklahoma Teacher. 




















> SCHOOL LAW REVIEW —< 


Tenure, Seniority, Probation 


By DANIEL R. HODGDON, Pu.D., J.D., LL.D. 


The purpose of the Teachers’ Tenure Act is to 
insure a competent and efficient school system by 
preventing dismissal of capable and competent pro- 
fessional employees without just cause, and to insure 
them continuous employment whenever reasonably 
possible; to prevent arbitrary action and dismissal 
by a board; to afford a fair hearing to the profes- 
sional employee before dismissal; and to provide 
full, impartial and unbiased consideration by the 
board of the testimony produced. 

The act must be considered in the light of our 
fundamental public policy to obtain a better educa- 
tion for the children and to provide the best edu- 
cational facilities for them. In its construction the 
courts must proceed on the presumption that the 
legislature did not intend a result which is absurd, 
impossible of execution, or unreasonable, and that 
the legislature intends to favor the public interest. 

In the interpretation of the statutes the courts 
construe the legislative intent. When the words in 
and of themselves are sufficient to determine the 
purpose of the legislature, the courts follow the 
plain meaning of the words. When the meaning 
leads to absurd or futile results, the court looks 
beyond the words to the purpose of the act. Fre- 
quently when the plain words do not produce an 
absurd result but merely an unreasonable one, 
plainly at variance with the policy of the legis- 
lation as a whole, the court follows the purpose 
rather than the literal words. (See Swich v. School 
District of Borough of Tarentum, Pa., 14 Atl. (2d) 
898, July 19, 1940.) 


Meaning of Seniority and 
Classification 


A question naturally arises as to who has seniority 
where the statute provides: 

Wherever it shall become necessary to decrease 
the number of professional employees by reason 
of substantial decrease of pupil population with- 
in a school district, the board . .. may sus- 
pend the necessary number of professional em- 
ployees, but only in inverse order of the ap- 
pointment of such employees. 

It will be noticed that the law says nothing as 
to employment as a kindergarten, elementary, or 
high-school teacher. The question that arose here 
was, could an elementary teacher be suspended who 


has tenure to teach in a high school when mem- 
bers of the teaching staff of the high school had 
been appointed subsequent to the elementary 
teacher. What does Seniority mean? 

The court held that appointment by classification 
controlled the right of seniority. That is, a teacher 
obtained a seniority right in the classification to 
which the teacher was appointed, and not a seniority 
right in the entire school system regardless of 
license or qualification for a particular position or 
classification. An elementary teacher, qualified to 
teach in the high school, could therefore be sus- 
pended even though others teaching in another 
classification (high school) had been subsequently 
appointed. (Walker et al. v. School District of City 
of Scranton et al, Pa., 12 Atl. (2d) 46, March 25, 
1940.) 

The position of a dean of girls in a high school, 
who had obtained tenure, was abolished in the 
interest of economy, according to statute. The dean, 
thereafter, was offered another position as a teacher 
(for which she was qualified) at a lower salary. 
She refused to sign a new contract at a lower salary, 
claiming that her present contract was in full 
force and effect, and that it could not be terminated 
in the way the board had acted. The board refused 
to let her teach, but she reported regularly for 
duty and was continuously ready and willing to 
serve. Under the statute the board had the right 
to abolish a position and terminate the services 
of a teacher according to seniority for substantial 
decrease in pupil population, but in this case there 
was no substantial decrease in pupil population. 

While the salary of the teacher could have been 
reduced for proper reasons after appropriate action 
by the board for cause, this was not the case. The 
court held the teacher was not arbitrary or unrea- 
sonable in refusing to sign a new contract. “She 
should not have been asked to do so.” If she had 
complied with the request of the board all her 
rights under the old contract would have been 
swept away along with her seniority right. She 
would have been reduced to the footing of a new 
employee who had just signed a contract. “It was 
natural and proper for her to object to any ille- 
gality.” The teacher was ordered reinstated under 
her old contract as a professional employee qualified 
to teach another subject. (Striebert v. Board of 
Directors of School District of city of York, Pa., 
14 Atl (ad) 303, June 24, 1940.) 
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Resignation Before Expiration 
of Probationary Term 


Contrary to the decisions in other courts, the 
State of New Jersey takes an adverse view of a 
teacher's resignation which is made solely for the 
purpose of evading the tenure law and to prevent 
teachers from obtaining tenure. 

A board of education in Roselle Park, New Jersey, 
passed a resolution opposing the placing of married 
female teachers under tenure of office. The super- 
vising principal of the school system informed a 
teacher that because of this resolution of the board 
he would be unable to recommend her for reem- 
ployment as such reemployment would result in 
tenure. He suggested to the teacher that she might 
resign—if she cared to—before the expiration of her 
contract and he would then recommend her for 
reemployment. The resignation appears to be for 
the sole purpose of breaking the continuous employ- 
ment of three consecutive academic years, as re- 
quired by the statute. (R. S. 18:13-16 N. J. S. A. 
18 213-16.) 

The resignation was procured without fraud, 
coercion or duress and the teacher elected to foliow 
the advice of the supervising principal, relying ap- 
parently upon the promise of having her name 
recommended for reappointment. Her resignation 
therefore was made to take effect one day before 
the close of the academic or school year. The teach- 
er, however, returned and completed her records on 
the closing day without being requested to do so 
or being paid for the day. On the same day that 
the board accepted the resignation of the teacher, 
they authorized the teacher's reemployment for the 
next school year, and each year thereafter the same 
procedure was followed for three more years. 

In a similar case, reported in the 1936 year- 
book, page 22 (See Mitchell v. Board of Trustees, 
5 Cal., pp. (2d) 64, 42 P (2d) 397, March 1, 1935, 
where it was held that a resignation obtained for 
the obvious purpose of defeating a teacher’s tenure 
was a fraud upon the law and the resignation must 
be declared void and ineffective) the courts have 
held that any attempt to evade a law must be con- 
sidered an illegal act in itself. An act is illegal when 
it attempts to evade the law by subterfuge or in- 
direct dealing. (See also, on evasion of statute: State 
v. Bernstein, 129 Iowa 520, 105 N.W. 1016, State v. 
Cook 181 Mo. 596, 80 S.W. 929, 930 Harding v. 
Headington, L.R.A., Q.B. 157, 161.) 

This is true though the act is induced without 
fraud, coercion, or duress. Where the method used 
is a device in itself to defeat the aim and purpose 
of a statute it is, by the great weight of authority, 
a fraud upon the law. The reemployment is usually 
considered evidence of the fraud or evasion. The 
New Jersey courts, however, sustained the view that 


the teacher, in resigning, lost all rights to tenure, 
although she continued to remain in the employ- 
ment of the board. (Ahrensfield v. State Board of 
Education, 124 N.J.L. 231, 11 Atl. (2d) 414, March 4, 
1949.) 


Removal from Office 


A teacher who had acquired tenure under the 
Louisiana tenure law could not be removed from 
one position or status to another where such change 
involved a decrease in salary and a demotion in 
rank. 

The tenure statute of Louisiana contains the 
following provision: “All teachers presently in 
the employ of any parish school board, who 
hold proper certificates, and who have served 
satisfactorily as teachers in the parish for more 
than three consecutive years, shall be, and are 
hereby declared to be, regular and permanent 
teachers in the employ of the school board of 
the parish. No permanent teacher shall be re- 
moved from office except upon written and 
signed charges of wilful neglect of duty, or of 
incompetency, or dishonesty, and then only 
if found guilty after a hearing by the school 
board of that parish in which the teacher is 
employed.” 

The teacher in question had been actively en- 
gaged in the school system for ten years and for 
three years had served as principal of the high 
school; thereafter the teacher was assigned to a 
grade school at a reduction of salary from $175 to 
$100 per month without charges of any kind being 
preferred, and without a hearing. The court found 
that the teacher had been “removed from office” 
within the meaning of the prohibitions of the 
Teachers’ Tenure Act, and was therefore entitled 
to reinstatement of the former position and to the 
payment of back salary. 

The word office as used in the Tenure statute 
was held to refer not merely to a teaching position 
in the school system but also to the particular 
type of teaching position or status which the teacher 
had attained, though not to the identical position. 
The disturbance of the teacher from that attained 
position or status was a removal from office. To 
hold otherwise, said the court, would mean “not 
only that a teacher could be reduced in salary at 
will by the school board, even from the highest 
to the lowest salaried positions, but also that a 
teacher could by arbitrary action of the school board 
be changed from teaching a subject or subjects 
in which he has specialized for years to the teaching 
of some entirely unrelated subject or subjects in 
which he might not even be qualified; and his re- 
moval from office could thus be effected indirectly 
when it could not be effected directly.” 
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ORLIE M. CLEM and JOHN CARR DUFF, Review Editors 


Democracy and Education in the Current 
Crisis, by the Facutty of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. August 1940, 
13 pages, single copies free. 


The individualism so commendable and some- 
times so flagrant among the faculty members of 
Teachers College may occasionally cause outsiders, 
perhaps even insiders, to wonder if there are not 
fundamental, irreconcilable, almost disruptive dif- 
ferences in belief, purpose, and orientation. It is 
decidedly heartening to have this clear, consistent, 
and positive statement on behalf of democratic edu- 
cation, signed by 122 members of the staff who were 
in residence during the summer session of 1940, 
and approved by other members. 

After noting the gravity of the present situation, 
there are stated eighteen assets in our national way 
of living. These assets do not include our unparal- 
leled wealth—natural, human, and _ technological; 
nor are they immediately dependent upon our geo- 
graphic isolation that furnishes so strong a defense 
from potential military invasion. These assets are 
our civic-spiritual inheritance never quite possessed 


in practice but always to be won anew. Their clear, 
concise listing in this pamphlet is so inspiring and 
reassuring that they are here quoted: 

—A common speech and a common culture; 

—A willingness to consider with open mind the 
contributions offered by diverse races, cultures, and 
religions, and to adopt those that promise enrich- 
ment of the national life; 

—A widespread respect for human personality and 
a recognition of each individual's right to live his 
own life so far as it does not interfere with the 
welfare and happiness of others; 

—An established belief that the welfare and hap- 
piness of the individual are the objectives that 
justify all social organizations, including govern- 
ment, and that they are superior to the deification 
of government and to the exaltation of its agents; 

—A common conviction that it is the duty as 
well as the privilege of every individual to share 
in the making of decisions concerning general 
policies that affect the welfare of all; 

—A long experience in self-government, in which 
every adult may take such part as his interests and 
abilities warrant; 
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—Dissatisfaction with the present, and hope that 
stimulates to activity for a better future; 

—Agreement that changes must be made by peace- 
ful means; 

—A general willingness to abide by majority de- 
cisions made at the polls, with due respect for 
minorities who may continue their activities to 
influence a subsequent decision; 

—Recognition of the right of any minority, how- 
ever small, to propose, to advocate, and even to 
agitate by proper means for social changes without 
as well as within the pattern previously approved 
by the majority; 

—A widespread approval of the right of the 
individual to secure, interpret, and disseminate in- 
formation, to come to such conclusions as it indi- 
cates, freely to express opinions, to exert the influ- 
ence of argument, to choose one’s associates, to 
assemble, to vote, to move freely, to labor at work 
of one’s own choosing, and to enjoy the fruits of 
one’s labor, after contributing a just and propor- 
tionate share to the cost of protection and promoting 
the general welfare; 

—Generally approved and practiced civil liber- 
ties, which may not be abrogated or curtailed, even 
by majorities; 


—A widespread system of free education; 

—Sympathy for and care of the unfortunate and 
the needy; 

—Intolerance of enduring social stratification, 
whether caused by birth, race, religion, or wealth, 
inherited or otherwise acquired; 

—The right to worship according to the dictates 
of one’s own conscience; 

—Equality before the law and a presumption of 
innocence until proved guilty; 

—Freedom from fear of persecution by those in 
authority. 

There follows an interpretation of the meaning 
of democracy under nine headings: Democracy the 
basis of American life and education; the moral 
meaning of democracy; the sovereignty of the peo- 
ple; democracy and a strong government are com- 
patible; democracy has faith in intelligence; the 
creative role of minorities; the abuse of civil liber- 
ties and an attack on democracy; economic founda- 
tions of democracy; and American democracy and 
the world situation. 

The statement closes with “A Creed of Democ- 
racy” consisting of sixty items, beginning “We 
believe in and will endeavor to make a democracy 
which . . . ™ (italics not in the original). It is a 
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Book REVIEWS 


creed of a democracy to be made, to be re-created in 
every generation to meet the conditions that develop 
with time. 

Every teacher, every sincere citizen of our coun- 
try, every one throughout the world who has hope 
in mankind will be heartened by reading and 
applying to his own attitudes, behaviors and judg- 
ments this inspiring, but restrained and succinct 
call. 

Throughout its history, Teachers College has 
many times and in many ways made significant con- 
tributions to American orientations. On no other 
occasion has a more significant and timely and 
highly potential contribution been made by its 
staff, individually or collectively, than is contained 
in this pamphlet. P. W. L. C. 


Pragmatism and Pedagogy, by THomas H. 
Briccs. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1940. 124 pages, $1.25. 

This attractive volume contains the Kappa Delta 
Pi lecture for 1940. It is a worthy addition to a 
distinguished series. Dr. Briggs divides the treatment 
of his subject into seven chapters: Pedagogy—a 
Pragmatic Science; Pedagogy—Grounded in Philoso- 
phy and Sociology; A Pragmatic Philosophy of 
Education; Pedagogy and Its Use of Facts; The 
Pragmatic Nature of Educational Research; A 
Pragmatically Derived Concept of Culture; and 
The Pragmatic Way. Readers who have followed 
the author’s productions for the past quarter of a 
century will be delighted to find again many of 
the telling thrusts at cloistered scholarship to 
which they have gleefully responded before. 

Nevertheless, there is always a fresh and unex- 
pected quirk to Briggs’ every utterance, and his 
message is so significant that it deserves restatement 
and reapplication. That educators must not only 
seek knowledge through research but also apply 
that knowledge to effect beneficently the function- 
ing of education might seem self-evident, but he 
has been pounding that point home for well over 
two decades. And he has done more than talk about 
it! He has himself consistently practiced his own 
doctrine, and he has encouraged many hundreds of 
his auditors and readers and especially his students 
to put knowledge to work. 

Peculiarly interesting to his disciples, among 
whom the reviewer is proud to count himself, is his 
report of his study of “culture”, to discover what 
the word, culture, actually means to people who 
are supposed to have experienced it. This report 
comprises almost half the volume. Certainly every 
school faculty that accepts as a major responsibility 
the stimulation and direction of their students to 
continuous effort to become cultured men and 
women should clarify their concepts regarding the 
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1. THE AIRPLANE MECHANIC by Norcross and 
Quinn. A complete up-to-date text for all who 
aim to become aviation mechanics. Accurately 
covers every subject the mechanic should know. 
Each chapter packed with useful information 
that will help the mechanic get his first job 
and aid him in holding it. Emphasizing air- 
plane construction, the book discusses materials 
and methods, gives a step-by-step picture of the 
building of a light, all-metal plane and a de- 
scription of how modern planes are manufac- 
tured in large factories. Maintenance and re- 
pair of modern planes follows, covering every 
phase from servicing the small private plane 
to the air transport, and military equipment. 
Best practices and newest methods are given. 
$3.00. 


2. MACHINE TOOL OPERATION by Burghardt. 
Part I—The Lathe, Benchwork and Work at 
the Forge. $2.25. Part Il—Drilling Machine, 
Shaper and Planer, Milling and Grinding Ma- 
chines, Hydraulic Power Transmission, Gears. 
$2.75. A practical help in 2 volumes for 
teaching machine shop work. Widely used for 
20 years in trade schools and general high 
schools. Covers basic elements of machine con- 
struction, tool grinding, operation, and general 
shop practice, in a simple, understandable way. 
Encourages the student to do good work, sup- 
plements what he gets out of lectures and 
talks, and provides practical guidance and ref- 
erence helps in his shop work. 


3. MECHANICAL DRAWING by French and 
Svensen. The 4th edition of a k “more 
widely used than all other texts in its field 
combined.” In this edition the number of 
chapters has been increased by six, the entire 
text has been rewritten and clarified, illustra- 
tions have been increased, and the drawing 
sheets are now 11” x 17” (American standard 
size). It keeps abreast of the higher standards 
which secondary school teachers of mechanical 
drawing demand. $1.60. 


4. UNDERSTANDING RADIO by Watson, Welch 
and Eby. Covers the radio field for the new- 
comer who knows nothing about radio and 
little about electricity, giving the student suffi- 
cient working acquaintance with radio princi- 
ples and operation to understand current radio 
literature. In easily understood terms, it de- 
scribes basic radio circuits and principles from 
wave motion through both a-c and d-c tubes and 
their use in basic receiving circuits, and power 
supplies and speakers. $2.80. 
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culture they purpose to achieve. In their efforts to 
attain such clarification they will find Briggs’ prag- 
matically arrived at definition of fundamental im- 
portance. P. W. L. C. 


Schoolmaster of Yesterday: A Three Gener- 
ation Story, 1820-1919, by MILLarp F. 
KENNEDY in collaboration with A. F. 
Hariow. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 1940. 359 pages, $2.75. 

Here is an altogether wholesome and enjoyable 
book about Thomas Kennedy, who started teaching 
district school in 1820, his son Ben, who got his 
teacher's certificate just before the Civil War, and 
his grandson, Millard, who tells the story with 
chuckling mellowness and charming simplicity. It 
is good for those of us who accept our modern 
equipment, books, and teaching aids, and our more 
or less homogeneous groups of pupils as matters 
of course, to examine our pedagogical antecedents 
and ancestors. 

When Thomas started he was the school—except 
for the log cabin with earthern floor, almost no 
books, little paper, and few slates to interpose 
themselves between master and pupils. Courtesy 
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and discipline were promoted by personal example 
and community respect for the school as a civic 
institution. The tradition was vital and it lasted 
through the generations of Kennedys—they taught 
their own gentleness, earnestness and culture to 
their pupils and their patrons along with the read- 
ing and algebra and community membership. 
It is a book that is not to be missed. 


Fundamentals of Secondary-School Teach- 
ing with Emphasis on the Unit Method, 
by Roy O. Bittetr. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1940. 657 pages, Soe 


This volume consists of three parts: Conditions 
confronting school education, social-civic, psycho- 
logical, and curriculum; current thought and prac- 
tice in the subject fields; and unit methodologies. 
It is quite obviously a text for the improvement of 
practices in the school that now is. 

L’ecole est l’ecole; it evolves; it is not recast to 
fulfill a mission. Inertia, obsolescence, disappearance, 
death characterize some aspects of its institutional- 
ism. Other aspects make tardy adaptations, lag- 
gardly accept innovations, and verbally, at least, 
adopt new aims. So long as it gets along, it goes 
along. And teaching-learning units are symptoms 
of the process. 

Dr. Billett draws heavily on the findings of the 
National Survey of Education (1932), on the staff of 
which he served. His book reflects the factual quality 
of other reports of that survey. He does not neglect, 
however, the many other surveys and studies that 
have appeared before and since the National Survey. 

If the school is to persist in teaching subject matter 
to youths, this volume should aid in the more ef- 
fective fulfillment of this purpose. If, however, the 
school has other more significant purposes than 
classroom eruditional efficiency, it will add little to 
what is already available in educational texts. 


An Educational Program for the Youth of 
New York State: A Report Prepared by 
The Committee on Youth Needs of the 
New York State Teachers Association. 
September 1940, 24 pages. 


The needs of New York State youth are discussed 
in this pamphlet under the headings: vocational 
competence, vocational guidance, work experience, 
health and recreation, citizenship, and character. 
Other sections deal with education beyond the high 
school, rural youths, the community council, youth 
and national defense, financial resources and inde- 
pendent governmental agencies. The report closes 
with summary and recommendations. 

The listing of headings seems conventional 
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enough. But the content and spirit of this pamphlet 
are almost unique. President Small of the State 
Association says in the foreword that it is hoped that 
the report will be widely discussed. It deserves it. 

In these few pages, its compilers have jammed 
in and packed down enough clearly considered 
generalizations and recommendations to justify vol- 
umes. Stereotyped expressions and easy assertions 
are conspicuously absent. It should serve as a 
substantial foundation for school people within 
and outside the State who must orient themselves 
and help their colleagues and their publics to 
understand that democracy is not something to be 
made safe, but something yet to be won. 


The Social Studies in General Education, 
by The Committee on the Function of 
the Social Studies in General Education. 
New York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 
1940. xv + 401 pages, $2.75. 

Much was expected of the Commission on the 
Secondary School Curriculum of the Progressive 
Education Association, and they have made a real 
contribution to the field. This report of the Com- 
mittee on the Social Studies offers a great deal to 
teachers, but it lacks that significant part which 
would have made of it a great study and an inspir- 
ing document. 

The report opens with a discussion of education 
in American life and the place of the social studies 
therein. The characteristics of adolescents and the 
needs of youth are described, and in four following 
chapters the contributions of the social studies to 
youth needs are suggested. Here is the greatest 
value of the report. Based on the analysis of needs 
made by the Study of Adolescents, these chapters 
show how the social studies offer resources to meet 
youth needs in the areas of immediate personal- 
social relationships, social-civic relationships, eco- 
nomic relationships and personal living. 

Any social-studies teacher reading through this 
section will look forward to the part where this 
discussion of the needs and the resources of social 
studies will be tied together in a discussion of cur- 
riculum development. The treatment of the cur- 
riculum in Reorganizing Secondary Education was 
so brief and inadequate for teachers’ needs that the 
later appearance of such a section seemed inevitable. 

Here, however, there is a great void. The explana- 
tion for the omission is unconvincing. If it is possi- 
ble to deal with adolescent needs in any form of 
curriculum organization, it is the responsibility of 
this Committee to demonstrate it. At the very least, 
the Committee should have indicated successful 
teacher action in organizing instruction to meet 
these needs. 

In spite of this serious limitation, however, the 
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by the Experience Method 


Here’s a book that outmodes the 
teaching of civics primarily as a 
“‘book”’ subject. The heart of the 
course is a rich array of exercises 
and activities. They make of good 
citizenship a vital code to be prac- 
ticed in home and school, as well 
as to be prepared for with the 
coming of adulthood. 


The text material is exceptionally 
complete, and is vigorously and 
pungently written. 


An especially valuable chapter is 
that on propaganda and ways to 
recognize and combat it. 


If you wish to consider this 
text for class use, write us 
for a sample. 
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volume is one of the most significant books on the 
social studies which has yet appeared. It is the first 
clear presentation of the application of the needs 
philosophy to social-studies instruction. Discussions 
of the implications for curriculum development are 
available to the careful reader of current social- 
studies literature, even though their authors are 
dismissed by the Report as writers of “theories” 
representing “rival schools”. 

In addition, we must note that the chapters on 
community study and the evaluation of achievement 
are valuable. The latter is the best discussion of 
the problem in relation to the social studies which 
this reviewer has found. Unfortunately, it is the 
only chapter in the Report which does not have a 
bibliography to aid the teacher in further study. 

This volume should be read by every social- 
studies teacher for its challenging viewpoints. It is 
to be hoped that study of the Report will aid 
him to meet the problem which the Committee 
has not had the courage to meet. 


JuLtan C. ALDRICH 


Everyday Problems in Science, by WiLBUR 
L. BEAUCHAMP, JOHN C. MAYFIELD and 
Joe Youne West. Chicago: Scott, Fores- 
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man and Co., 1940. xvi + 752 pages, 

$1.72, Illustrated. 

Designed for the beginning high-school pupil, 
this book is a thorough and interesting approch 
to science. The material is divided into units, each 
of which is introduced by a preview (“looking 
ahead”) and completed by a summary (“looking 
back”). The units are well interlarded with simple 
experiments, easy to perform, comprehend, and 
record, as well as numerous self-testing exercises. 

The word lists at the end of each unit are 
gathered together in a 17-page science glossary at 
the end of the book. Ample bibliographical refer- 
ences and a wealth of interesting and timely illus- 
trations are provided. The common branches of 
science—biology, chemistry, physics, geology, meteor- 
ology, and astronomy—are all drawn upon for ma- 
terial. 

The book is introduced by a consideration of the 
scientific method, followed by an analysis of the 
structure of and changes in matter. Many units of 
a more practical type are included. Some are: Use 
and Control of Fire, How Living Things Are Alike, 
How Can You Keep Yourself in Good Physical 
Condition? How We Fight Disease, Electricity, The 
Changing Earth, etc. 
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Provides for individual differences 
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Today’s swollen secondary-school population poses a mathematics problem. 
Pupils on any single grade level from 7th through 12th are in many stages of ad- 
vancement or retardation where fundamental mathematics skills are concerned. 
Happy is the teacher who can use with them a diagnostic, remedial, self-explanatory 
drill book like the Boyce-Beatty DRILL UNIT. It is an efficient, scientific time saver 
for “brush-up” work, supplementary drill, or basic instruction. The DRILL UNIT 
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beginning of each type of drill, concise ex- 
planations and worked-out examples explain 
the process to the pupil. 


Remedial charts: Special remedial charts de- 
vised by the authors allow pupils to check an- 
swers at once, before errors have become habits. 


Inventory tests: Nine Inventory Tests cover 
a majority of the basic combinations in addi- 
tion, multiplication, subtraction, and division, 
allowing speedy diagnosis by the teacher. 


New abilities: New skills that other drill 
books do not offer are covered: making of 
graphs, charts, tables, etc. 


Accuracy vs. speed: The DRILL UNIT bases 
success on accuracy—the prime requisite of 
the business world—and not on speed. This 
avoids nervous strain. 


2. It will outlast 6 workbooks 


Schools using the DRILL UNIT find that it saves them at least 50% on drill- 
book costs, because it is non-destructible and clothbound. It will outlast from 
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This book may be used as a most efficient learn- 
ing and teaching tool. INGRAHAM HUMPHREY 


Education and Social Welfare in Mexico, 
by Goopwin Watson. New York: Coun- 
cil for Pan-American Democracy, 1939. 
In the summer of 1939, the Council for Pan- 

American Democracy sent a delegation of outstand- 

ing Americans to survey conditions in Mexico, In 

the pamphlet here reviewed Goodwin Watson, chair- 
man of the subcommittee on education of the dele- 
gation, makes his report. It consists of sixteen con- 
cise statements concerning objectives, organization, 
curriculum, the teaching profession, extra-school 
educational efforts, the relation of public education 
to the Roman Catholic church, criticism of the 
educational program, propaganda in the schools, 
and welfare progress. These statements are pre- 

ceded by a brief introduction and followed by a 

fitting conclusion. 

It is a frank, friendly, and sympathetic treat- 
ment of the subject. “Mexico still suffers from all 
the problems inherent in low economic production, 
inaccessible populations, centuries of treating men 
as patient beasts of burden, plus an enormous gulf 
between the educated and privileged few, and the 
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backward masses.” There is a wide gap between 
the city intellectual and the deep-rooted customs of 
the countryside, a failure of the former to under- 
stand the social and cultural realities of village 
life. And yet, Watson is optimistic if only insur. 
rection, civil war, and reactionary domination can 
be avoided. President Roosevelt's appointment of 
Vice-President elect Wallace to represent this coun- 
try at the inauguration of President Camacho must 
be gratifying to all who wish well for Mexican 
teachers who are consciously engaged in a life and 
death struggle to free Mexican youth and through 
them the whole people from the catastrophe of 
renewed exploitation by private capital and in- 
trenched privilege. P. W.L. C. 


Science Instruction in Elementary and 
High School Grades, by Members of the 
Faculty of the Laboratory Schools of the 
University of Chicago. Publications of 
the Laboratory Schools, No. 7. Univer- 
sity of Chicago, 1939. 232 pages, $1.75. 
This monograph covers the philosophy, methods 

and materials of science teaching from the kinder- 

garten through the second year of high school: The 
descriptions of the teaching of science in the labora- 
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a —— Associate Professor of Chemical Engineering, Yale University. 562 pp. Illus. 
ot 29. 


THE CONTROL OF ORGANISMS. The story of man’s efforts to dominate and control undesirable organic 
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natural enemies and competitors. By FrepertcK L. FirzpaTRick, Professor of Natural Sciences, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 336 pp. Illus. Cloth $2.75. 


SCIENCE EDUCATION IN CONSUMER BUYING. By Grorce L. Busnu. In press. 
GENES AND THE MAN. By H. Bentiey Guass. In press. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR TEACHING 
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66 pp. Paper 50 cents. 
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tory schools of the University of Chicago are very 
complete, containing bibliographical material, mim. 
eographed material, and outlines of courses. The 
attack upon the teaching of science is divided into 
three periods—the kindergarten-primary grades, the 
intermediate grades, and the high-school grades, 
The book very carefully considers the fusion of each 
of these periods into the one which follows. It 
concedes that the progressive differences are quanti- 
tative rather than qualitative. 

In the kindergarten-primary grades the science 
experiences considered are of four types: incidental 
materials gathered by the child, planned experi- 
ences, organized units, experiences growing out of 
other materials. As the lower grades fuse into the 
intermediate grades, the work becomes more formal- 
ized and the process of teaching a unit is broken 
down into direct teaching, independent study, test- 
ing, and summary. In the high school, consideration 
is given to introduction and orientation, assimilative 
activities, testing and summarizing. Immediate and 
ultimate objectives are considered, and the problem 
of individual differences is discussed. 

For one now associated with the teaching of 
science in the grades considered, for one who plans 
such an experience, or for those interested in organ- 
izing such a course, this monograph can be con- 
sidered of value as a pattern or as a source of 
material. INGRAHAM HUMPHREY 


The Citrus Industry and Occupations in 
Florida, by A. R. Meap and the N.Y.A. 
Stupents of Florida State College for 
Women. The National Youth Adminis- 
tration of Florida, 1940, 182 pages. 

This mimeographed book provides occupational 
information on the citrus industry in Florida pri- 
marily for high-school pupils, and to a lesser degree 
for college and university students, and for the 
out-of-school unemployed. It presents a_ historical 
background, explains the nature of the work in 
groves, packing houses, and in canning plants, and 
surveys the trends in the citrus industry—markets, 
prices, workers’ incomes, and costs. Next it deals 
with the workers, their cl<ssification, race, sex, 
schooling, and organization. Finally it explores the 
present efforts to improve marketing and other 
conditions of the industry through expansion, ex- 
ports, and stabilization, and discusses the outlook 
for the future. Some twenty-four brief appendices 
containing pertinent information and suggestions 
for use of the report follow the text. 

Mr. Youngblood, the State Youth Administrator, 
and Dr. Mead, Director of Research, School of 
Education, University of Florida, are to be congratu- 
lated on the successful completion of this ambitious 
project. Under their direction the N. Y. A. students 
have produced a most valuable and scholarly report. 
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Invaluable to Counselors 
and Administrators 


Widely recognized as the standard reference on 
modern public-school guidance, this 442-page 
book is kept within easy reach for continuous use 
by thousands of high-school principals, guidance 
directors, and superintendents. 

This book contains the experience of dozens of 
guidance experts and authorities, gathered by 
Doctor Allen through his wide contacts in the 
guidance field. The author is a former president 
of the National Vocational Guidance Association. 
He has developed in Providence, R.L, one of the 
finest guidance programs of any public school 
system in the country. 


CONTENTS 


I. Class Counselor—Generalist or Specialist? 
Il. Personnel Records and Research 
Ill. The Interview and Individual Adjustment 
IV. Group Guidance or Orientation 
V. Foundations of Pupil Adjustment 
VI. Problems and Methods of Adjustment 
VII. Guidance in Secondary Schools 
VIII. Guidance as an Articulating Factor 
IX. Problems and Methods of Group Guidance 
X. Guidance Beyond the Regular Day Schools 
XI. The Supervision of Guidance 
XIL Guidance for Adults 


Aprpenpix—Forms and Reports; Follow-Up Stud- 
ies; Manual for Use of Personnel Charts 
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Self 
Measurement 
Projects in 
Group Guidance 


By RICHARD D. ALLEN 


A remarkable contribution to a better 
high-school group-guidance technique is 
offered in the 63 tests covered in this book. 
There are 12 tests of skill subjects and 
background; 15 tests of secondary-school 
subjects; 14 tests measuring interests, in- 
formation, and adjustment; 13 tests of 
special abilities or aptitudes; and 9 tests 
of personality and attitudes. 

Pupils love these tests. They are not 
competitive, but are for the purpose of 
allowing each pupil to measure his progress, 
and to learn more about his abilities and 
prospects. 

The book contains a 14-page explana- 
tion by Dr. Allen of the methods of group- 
guidance testing. Each of the 63 tests is 
covered by the following information: 
Grade-level suggested for the test; state- 
ments of its objectives; suggestions for 
motivating the test; instructions for giving 
it; the issues and implications of the test 
results; and use of test results by the 


school. List price, $2.25. 
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By Richard D. Allen 


Vol. I—Common Problems in 
Group Guidance ......... $1.95 


Vol. II—Case-Conference Prob- 
lems in Group Guidance .. $1.55 


Vol. I1I—Self-Measurement 
Projects in Group Guidance $2.25 
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SCHOOL NEWS DIGEST 
(Continued from page 304) 


GRADUATES: High schools in all parts of the 
country are invited by the Occupational Adjustment 
Study of the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals to cooperate in conducting uni- 
form follow-up studies of their former pupils. Pur- 
pose of the project is to get a more thorough picture 
of what happens to graduates and drop-outs, and 
of their problems. With this information, plans can 
be developed for improving the high-school program 
so that graduates will be better adjusted occupa- 
tionally. Schools cooperating will use four standard 
information-gathering forms, according to instruc- 
tions in a manual which has just been published. 
Any school interested in the follow-up plan may 
obtain a sample set of the four forms and further 
information by writing to Edward Landy, Director, 
at national headquarters, 425 West 123 Street, New 
York City. 


BLOOD: A call for volunteers to give blood to a 
sick teacher led the Chicago Teachers Union to 
establish a blood donors list. The blood of volun- 
teers is classified, and resulting records are ex- 


pected to save vital time and expense for members 
in the future when either a volunteer or a bene- 
ficiary has an illness calling for a transfusion. 


CLASSICS: Certain classics are recommended by 
authorities as “must” buys that no self-respecting 
high-school library would be without. Selecting 40 
fiction titles and 25 authors held to be basic for 
high-school pupils’ reading, Ada Pettingill (who re. 
ports in The English Journal) prepared question- 
naires which were given to junior and senior pupils 
in two Michigan high schools and one New York 
high school. Of the 4o titles, ubiquitous old Silas 
Marner was recognized by the largest number of 
pupils (192 out of 260 responding). Of the 40 titles, 
only 7 (5 of which were required reading) were 
recognized by more than half of the 260 pupils. 
Only 5 of the 25 authors were familiar to more 
than half of the pupils. And 55 of the pupils did 
not even know Dickens’ name. The writer reports 
that on the other hand many good current books 
are favorites of the pupils in her school. She points 
out that modern books have attractive formats, 
while the editions of the classics are dull, have fine 
print, have few or no illustrations, and those few 
are of the very poorest sort. 
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